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Wide  Range  of  Interest 

Since  receiving  your  magazine,  I  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  fine 
articles,  your  format — your  wide  range  of  interest  to  readers.  I  know  I  have 
used  your  material,  with  full  credit,  so  that  our  PRAYING  HANDS  readers, 
who  might  not  see  this  fine  magazine,  might  still  know  about  it,  and  enjoy 
an  article  now  and  then.  .  .  . 

Please  keep  us  on  your  mailing  list.  .  .  . 

— Harriet  Connor,  Editor,  Praying  Hands,  28  Church  St.,  Winchester, 
Mass.  01890. 

Wish  to  Reprint 

The  editors  of  Youth  in  Action  were  very  impressed  with  Rex  Rutkoski's 
article  "Blowin  in  the  Wind"  in  the  February,  1971,  issue  of  THE  LINK. 
We  would  like  to  share  this  with  our  readers  in  a  "Military  Scope"  section 
in  our  July-August  issue  which  is  devoted  particularly  to  music. 

— Miss  Julie  Hogue,  Editorial  Asst,  Youth  in  Action  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.  46590. 
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God's  Greatest  Invention 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


LEGEND  suggests  a  conversation 
between  the  sun  and  the  wind 
as  to  which  is  the  stronger.  The  wind 
wagered  that  by  strong  blowing  it 
could  remove  the  great  coat  of  a 
traveler  sooner  than  could  the  gen- 
tle sun.  The  wager  accepted,  the 
wind  began  to  blow  about  the  trav- 
eler, first  from  one  direction  then  the 
other,  but  the  stronger  it  blew  the 
closer  the  man  drew  his  coat  about 
him  and  tenaciously  held  on. 

At  last  the  wind  tired  of  blowing 
and  gave  up.  Then  the  sun  began 
to  work,  shining  out  from  behind  the 
cloud  where  it  had  hidden  to  ob- 
serve. It  sent  its  rays  down  around 
the  traveler,  lighting  his  path  and 
warming  the  earth  until,  so  uncom- 
fortable did  the  great  coat  become 
that  the  man  was  glad  to  take  it  off 
and  carry  it  over  his  arm. 


Only  a  story  this,  but  one  which 
forever  depicts  the  effective  work- 
ing of  the  law  of  love  even  in  the 
forces  of  nature.  Ought  not  we 
Christians  know  after  twenty  cen- 
turies that  love  is  the  strongest  force 
in  the  world?  Is  it  not  also  love  that 
today's  world  needs  most?  The 
great  inventor,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
and  many  others  past  and  present, 
suggest  it  is. 

History  records  that  a  group  of 
educators  and  clergymen  visited  Edi- 
son shortly  before  his  death.  One 
asked,  "Mr.  Edison,  in  view  of  all 
your  inventions  and  those  of  others, 
can  you  think  of  any  other  invention 
that  would  benefit  mankind?"  Edison 
thought  a  few  minutes  and  then  an- 
swered: "Yes,  the  most  needful  in- 
vention of  all  would  be  a  new  heart 
motivated    by    love    and    kindness." 


Dr.  Veh  is  a  retired  editor  for  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church,  who  now  lives  at  530  Park  Crest  Drive,  Thiensville,  Wis. 
53092 


Henry  Drummond,  the  great 
preacher  of  the  19th  century,  termed 
love  "the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world."  Kagawa,  the  gallant  Japa- 
nese Christian  who  eliminated  large 
areas  of  slums  in  Kobe,  called  it 
"the  law  of  life."  The  Apostle  Paul 
stated  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  the 
three  eternals — faith,  hope,  and 
love. 

Can  any  combination  of  words 
spoken  from  the  heart  give  such 
happiness  as  "I  love  you"?  Love  de- 
clares, "My  heart  is  involved;  not 
just  my  head,  not  just  my  hands." 
Love  sees  people  as  persons;  not 
things,  not  machines.  Love  sees  every 
person  important  in  the  eyes  of  God 
regardless  of  skin  color,  intellectual 
attainments,  physical  beauty. 

Define  Love? 

It  doesn't  seem  necessary  when 
we  can  so  easily  discern  it.  The  very 
nature  of  love  is  unselfish;  its  con- 
duct is  unusual,  and  its  creed  divine. 
Love  is  a  grace  that  is  not  to  be 
imitated,  counterfeited,  or  con- 
cealed. Love  makes  of  the  humblest 
life  a  radiant  source  of  strength,  of 
help,  of  understanding,  of  harmony, 
of  hope. 

Toyohiko  Kagawa  gives  this  pic- 
ture of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
love: 

Love  knows  all  things. 
Love  knows  sorrow. 
Love  knows  laughter. 
Love  knows  endurance. 
Love  knows  action. 
Love  knows  hunger. 
Love  knows  growth. 


Love  knows  adventure. 

Love  knows  pride. 

Love  knows  magnanimity. 

Love  contentedly  suffers  hardship. 

Love  works  miracles. 

Love  is  flexible  and  adaptable. 

One  certainty  we  have:  Love  is 
permanent.  There  is  no  depreciation, 
outgrowing,  no  terminal  for  love. 
Love  endures:  it  continues  and  will 
be  indispensable  even  "when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come." 

Genuine  Christian  love  demon- 
strates itself  in  many  ways.  Someone 
says:  "It  is  silence  when  your  words 
would  hurt;  it  is  patience  when  your 
neighbor's  curt;  it  is  deafness  when 
scandal  flows;  it  is  though tfulness  of 
another's  woes;  it  is  promptness 
when  stern  duty  calls;  it  is  courage 
when  misfortune  falls." 

Love  that  is  hoarded  molds  at  last 
Until  we  learn  someday 
The  only  thing  we  ever  have 
Is  what  we  give  away. 

Jesus  came  to  impress  upon  man 
God's  "greatest  invention"  and  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  it  and  using 
it.  In  the  world  of  his  day  enemies 
were  fearfully  despised  and  hated. 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
and  hate  thine  enemy."  Jesus 
changed  that  idea  and  enjoined  love 
toward  all  men.  "Ye  have  heard.  .  .  . 
But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you." 

Then  he  went  on  to  suggest  that 
the  whole  duty  of  man  is  summed  up 
in  two  commandments — to  love  God 
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and  to  love  our  brother  also.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  teaching  the 
second.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
there  is  little  of  theology,  little  of 
sociology,  but  much  about  conduct 
and  the  art  of  living  with  others.  It 
is  filled  with  the  ideal  of  brotherly 
love.  In  the  parables  and  in  his 
miracles,  he  always  placed  the  em- 
phasis upon  love  of  mankind.  He 
loved  all  manners  and  conditions  of 
mankind. 

So,  let's  come  to  grips  with  this 
"greatest  invention"  God  has  given 
to  man.  Is  not  the  test  of  love  un- 
selfish goodwill  in  action? 

Some  Big  Questions 
Let's  ask  pointedly: 

1)  Can  you  remember  any  time 
when  your  love  for  someone  changed 
you  or  lifted  you  to  heights  you 
would  not  otherwise  have  attained? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  creative 
power  of  love  in  others? 

Love  is  a  creative  force.  In  ro- 
mantic love  at  its  highest  children 
are  created.  In  brotherly  love  at  its 
warmest  unselfishness  and  coopera- 
tion are  born,  perfect  peace  becomes 
reality,  unmeasured  sharing  (such 
as  you  find  in  the  early  church)  is 
born  and  grows.  Without  love  these 
things  are  killed. 

2 )  Have  you  ever  found  any  other 
principle  of  life  that  reduced  fatigue, 
worry,  jealousy,  hatred,  prejudice, 
injustice,  war,  suffering  as  does 
love? 

Reduce  friction  and  a  machine 
runs  smoothly,  silently,  coolly.  Sup- 
ply love  to  life  and  its  frictions  are 


reduced  to  a  minimum — fatiguing 
emotions  are  out;  worrying  distrust- 
fulness  is  gone;  hatreds  and  jeal- 
ousies have  no  place;  injustice  can- 
not be;  fighting  is  an  impossibility. 
What  sufferings  evaporate  in  the 
warm  light  of  love!  Love,  wherever 
it  is,  is  its  own  blessing,  because  it 
is  the  reality  of  God  manifested  in 
the  life  of  his  creatures. 

3)  Can  you  conceive  of  the  use 
of  Gods  "greatest  invention"  with- 
out exercise  of  "forgiveness"? 

Jesus  said  that  if  anyone  trespass 
against  us,  we  should  forgive  even 
until  "seventy  times  seven."  Real 
Christlike  love  makes  forgiveness 
possible.  As  we  forgive,  we  can  even 
love  our  enemies.  Even  when  on  the 
cross,  Jesus  loved  his  enemies  who 
had  done  him  to  death.  He  prayed 
for  them,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  Do 
we  love  our  enemies  and  pray  for 
those  who  despitefully  use  us?  If 
someone  does  you  wrong  do  you  try 
to  do  them  a  greater  wrong?  Doing 
a  favor  often  humiliates  the  enemy. 
You  never  lose  if  you  show  Christ- 
like love  even  for  your  enemies. 
Christian  men  forgive.  Such  living 
results  in  the  finest  fellowship  both 
human  and  divine.  The  prominent 
note  in  life  at  its  best  is  always 
love. 

Love  rightly  has  been  called  the 
"most  glorious  thing  in  heaven." 
But  love  has  the  manward  reach, 
too.  It  is  expressed  pungently  for  us 
today  in  this  paraphrase  of  Paul's 
great  letter  on  "Love"  entitled  "1 
Corinthians  13  Revisited"  by  Jim 
Bishop  (source  unknown): 


Though  I  may  speak  with  the  authority  of  an  English  major,  but  have  no 
love,  I'm  like  a  Volkswagen  with  burnt  valves,  a  transistor  radio  with  weak 
batteries. 

I  may  possess  the  gift  of  a  prolific  pen  and  have  four  years  of  college 
under  my  belt;  I  may  have  faith  strong  enough  to  buy  a  TR-4  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  but  if  I  have  no  love,  I'm  a  nowhere  man. 

I  may  drop  my  shekel  in  the  offering  plate  and  smile  at  the  usher  every 
Sunday  morning,  but  if  I  have  no  love,  I'm  a  selfish  rat  fink. 

Love  is  patience  in  a  mile-long  waiting  line;  love  is  a  kind  word  in  place 
of  one  spoken  in  haste;  not  quick  to  be  offended  by  another's  misunderstood 
statements. 

Love  forgives  and  forgets;  does  not  knock  other  people's  religious  beliefs, 
but  rejoices  in  the  happiness  shared  with  others. 

Love  conquers  all;  there  are  no  outer  limits  to  its  faith,  hope,  and  en- 
durance. 

Love  will  never  lose  the  groove. 

Are  there  prophets  shouting  from  folkrock  ballads?  They  serve  an  immediate 
need. 

Are  there  fast-talking  evangelists?  Most  are  soon  forgotten. 

Do  I  know  what  they  are  trying  to  say?  Only  to  a  certain  extent,  for  while 
prophets  and  preachers  are  important,  they  are  nothing  unless  the  driving 
force  makes  the  scene. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  acted  accordingly.  When  I  reached  21,  somehow 
I  was  still  a  hanger  on. 

My  image  of  the  future  is  distorted,  but  can  be  focused  by  the  Head 
Projectionist,  and  suddenly  become  as  clear  to  me  as  it  already  is  to  Him. 

To  sum  it  up,  there  are  three  things  that  will  never  flake  out:  faith,  hope, 
and  love. 

I  pray  for  the  faith  and  hope  that  will  grow  in  the  greatest  of  them  all — 
love.  ■  ■ 

WIDE-AWAKE  DREAM 

I  dream  my  best  dreams  when  I'm  wide-awake, 

High  on  a  hill,  and  under  summer  skies. 

Visions  that  make  me  do  a  double  take 

Come  drifting  in  the  clouds  and  fill  my  eyes. 

I  see  a  castle,  turrets,  bridge  and  moat; 

I  see  a  cottage,  picket-fenced  and  white; 

I  see  a  lake  and  full  sails  on  a  boat; 

I  see  you  there  in  every  lovely  sight. 

The  fantasies  that  vaporize  in  sleep 

Come  willy-nilly  of  their  own  accord, 

While  daydreams  are  my  own  to  make  and  keep, 

Reality's  what  wishes  best  afford. 

Out  of  this  make-believe  I  summon  you, 

Believing  truly  all  such  dreams  come  true. 

— Ralph  W.  Seager 
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Activities  of  the  Third  Grade  in  Mainz  American  Elementary  School,  located 
in  the  Mainz  University  Housing  Area. 


Anspuf,  Bnxdl  Ate. 
the  QneateAt 

By  Marion  H.  Hart 


IT  IS  2:30  a.m.  on  March  12,  and 
here  I  sit  in  a  chair  in  the  Pedi- 
atric Ward  at  the  United  States 
Army  Hospital,  Fort  Jackson,  South 
Carolina.  It  is  better  known  to  hos- 
pital personnel  as  Ward  "25,"  but 
this  would  mean  nothing  to  outsiders, 


who  probably  know  even  less  about 
what  takes  place  within  these  walls. 
The  Hospital  Chaplain  has  just 
come  to  call.  He  had  received  word 
that  our  son  was  placed  on  the  seri- 
ously ill  list.  Can  you  imagine  that 
such   people   exist  in   a  world   like 


ours  today?  All  through  the  long 
night  hours,  he  walks  through  the 
wards  speaking  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  suffer.  This  par- 
ticular chaplain  hasn't  taken  any 
time  off  since  Christmas.  Perhaps 
he  could  have  done  so,  but  he  is 
completely  dedicated  to  these  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  strangers  to  him. 
A  little  baby  died  a  few  hours  ago 
just  a  few  steps  away  from  me,  and 
the  parents  were  called  in.  The 
mother,  a  lovely  Japanese  girl,  and 
the  soldier  husband  had  also  been 
visited  by  the  good  chaplain. 

My  seven-year-old  son  has  a  se- 
vere case  of  spinal  meningitis.  We 
are  patiently  waiting  for  the  twenty- 
four  hour  period  to  end,  so  we  will 
know  how  his  body  responds  to  the 
lifesaving  antibiotics,  which  are 
being  administered  intravenously. 
The  Red  Cross  has  called,  offering 
assistance,  and  even  though  we 
need  none,  it  is  great  to  know  such 
people  are  around  to  help,  should  a 
real  emergency  arise. 

I  understand  that  special  nurses 
have  been  assigned  to  my  son's  bed- 
side around  the  clock  for  two  days. 
I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  attention 
he  now  receives  at  the  hand  of 
nurses,  doctors,  WAC's,  and  soldier 
assistants.  This  is  what  I  like  most 
about  the  Army.  When  you  really 
need  help,  they  go  all  out  for  you 
and  your  dependents,  regardless  of 
rank,  race,  or  religion. 

As  I  sit  alone  with  my  thoughts, 
for  all  I  can  do  now  is  think,  I  ob- 
serve these  Army  brats  before  me  in 
a  new  light.  They  are  all  colors  and 
kinds.  Infant  June's  father  is  in  Viet- 
nam. Eight-year-old  Billy's  father  is 


Dental  Assistant  SP/4  Charles  D. 
Martin,  U.S.  Army  Hospital  in  Nau- 
brucke,  prepares  to  clean  teeth  of  an 
Army  dependent  as  part  of  the  pre- 
ventive maintenance  program  of  Den- 
tal Health  Week. 


in  Korea.  The  mothers  always  call 
at  visiting  hours,  showing  in  their 
faces  the  strain  which  comes  from 
running  a  household  single-handed. 
Some  of  these  children  have  been 
here  on  the  ward  for  weeks;  others 
are  fairly  new  arrivals.  Some  are 
too  weak  to  eat,  and  are  fed  intrave- 
nously. Others  are  able  to  get  around 
a  bit  and  are  almost  ready  to  go 
home. 

These  kids  certainly  are  not  act- 
ing like  brats  tonight.  They  take 
their  shots,  spinal  taps,  blood  tests, 
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and  physical  therapy  far  better  than 
most  adults  I  have  observed.  They 
are  courteous  to  the  nurses,  and  co- 
operative with  the  doctors. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  these  same 
children,  along  with  their  friends, 
were  happily  on  their  way  to  the 
Fort  Jackson  Elementary  School. 
Just  to  stand  at  the  corner  of  Imbo- 
den  and  Lee  Streets  any  morning 
about  eight  o'clock,  is  a  wonderful 
experience.  As  they  come  streaming 
down  the  hill  by  the  hundreds,  they 
resemble  a  huge  rainbow,  for  you 
see  every  color  and  kind.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight,  for  I  see  not  only  hordes 
of  children,  but  a  picture  of  what 
our  world  will  be  like  in  the  future. 
As  they  come,  arm  in  arm,  laughing 
and  talking,  they  give  one  the  im- 
pression that  just  to  be  alive  is  great. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  bit  con- 


scious of  the  outward  differences 
which  separate  them,  but  only  of 
the  strong  bond  that  binds  them  one 
to  the  other.  This  bond  transcends 
color  and  national  background. 

JUST  AS  the  rainbow  of  long  ago 
represented  a  promise  made  to 
mankind  that  the  world  would  not 
be  destroyed  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past,  so  this  rainbow  of  children  is 
a  promise  to  me  that  the  world  of 
the  future  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
hatred  and  intolerance.  As  they  love 
one  another,  perhaps  they  some  day 
will  teach  the  world  how  people  and 
nations  can  exercise  this  same  love 
in  their  dealings  with  another. 

Army  children  share  a  peculiar 
life,  unlike  that  of  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts. They  all  have  one  thing  in 
common.   Their  fathers   are  in  the 


High  school  students  participate  in  the  foreign  language  program  offered  at 
the  American  Dependent  High  School,  12th  USASA  Field  Station. 


CPT  Bob  James  of  the  Fort  Sam  Houston  Dental  Clinic  by  using  a  model 
explains  cavities  and  how  to  prevent  them  to  a  group  of  First  Graders. 


United  States  Army.  They  are  com- 
mitted to  defend  this  country 
against  its  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  give  their  lives,  if 
need  be,  for  this  great  cause.  Since 
the  fathers  must  of  necessity  be  away 
from  their  families  often,  the  chil- 
dren learn  an  independence  and  a 
confidence  that  other  children  lack. 
They  are  proud  of  "Dad,"  whether 
he  be  a  private  or  a  general.  They 
love  to  play  "Army"  with  other  kids, 
and  many  yearn  to  follow  in  their 
father's  footsteps  and  make  the  Army 
a  career.  My  son,  now  suffering 
with  meningitis,  has  wanted  to  enter 
West  Point  since  he  was  three.  Per- 
haps someday  he  will  realize  this 
goal. 
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I  like  Army  kids  because  they  are 
patriotic!  They  love  the  flag,  the 
parades,  but  more  than  this,  they 
love  America.  They  become  dis- 
turbed when  they  see  other  children 
laugh  and  talk  during  the  playing  of 
the  National  Anthem  at  sports  events. 

While  attending  an  Armed  Forces 
Day  parade  on  Biscayne  Boulevard 
in  Miami,  several  years  ago,  a  pho- 
tographer for  the  Miami  Herald 
took  my  son's  picture  as  he  waved 
his  dime  store  flag  and  saluted  the 
troops  as  they  passed  in  review.  The 
next  day  his  picture,  plus  an  article 
on  patriotism,  occupied  nearly  an 
entire  page  in  the  paper.  Such  a 
scene  would  not  be  unusual  on  any 
Army  Post.  Patriotism  is  in  the  very 


air  Army  kids  breathe.  They  are 
awakened  early  each  day  by  the 
sound  of  soldiers'  marching,  and  go 
to  sleep  at  night  hearing  the  various 
noises  which  necessarily  go  along 
with  the  basic  training  programs. 
Everywhere  they  turn  they  are  re- 
minded that  freedom  is  not  free,  but 
quite  a  costly  blessing. 

I  like  them,  too,  because  they  are 
so  well  adjusted.  You  would  not 
think  it  possible,  but  they  feel  that 
every  duty  station  is  home,  and  they 
get  the  feeling  of  belonging  soon 
after  arriving  at  their  new  home. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  "new 
girl"  or  the  "new  boy,"  except  in 
the  nursery  at  the  hospital,  for  every- 
one is  either  new  now,  or  has  been 
recently. 

The  moving  van  is  such  an  ordi- 
nary sight  that  the  kids  don't  even 
notice  them  as  they  come  and  go. 
Most  of  the  kids  could  not  tell  you 
the  name  of  their  hometown,  for 
they  have  lived  in  so  many  places, 
that  they  all  seem  like  home.  My 
son,  age  nine,  has  lived  in  eight  dif- 
ferent houses,  and  is  now  residing  in 
his  fourth  state.  My  younger  son, 
age  seven,  flew  across  the  Atlantic 
at  the  age  of  six  months.  Both  wear 
shirts  bearing  the  names,  "MAKAHA 
HAWAII,"  "ALABAMA  CRIMSON 
TIDE,"  "SAIGON,"  "QUIN  HON," 
and  "FORT  JACKSON."  Long  out- 
grown are  the  lederhosen  from 
Heidelberg.  They  speak  of  hurri- 
canes in  Miami,  the  zoo  in  Atlanta, 
and  the  battleship  USS  Alabama  in 
the  harbor  of  Mobile  Bay. 

Army  children  are  courteous. 
Whether  it  be  the  chaplain,  the 
teacher,    the    doctor,    or   the    scout 


Kim  Davidson,  junior  at  Zama  Ameri- 
can High  School,  uses  microfilm  pro- 
jector to  research  material  for  a  paper 
which  he  is  writing. 


leader,  they  seem  to  deeply  appreci- 
ciate  the  time  and  interest  others 
spend  in  developing  their  character. 
They  want  to  help  in  the  worst  way, 
whether  it  be  delivering  the  post 
newspaper  or  carrying  groceries  from 
the  car  to  the  house.  The  Sunday 
school  bus  is  always  crowded,  as  is 
the  bus  taking  the  Catholics  to  cate- 
chism classes.  Even  those  who  don't 
attend,  respect  those  who  do.  Since 
taking  over  the  Cub  Scout  Den,  I 
am  known  as  the  "Boy  Scout  Lady," 
but  at  the  last  post  was  known  as 
the  "Lady  Preacher"  because  of  my 
work  in  the  Sunday  school. 

There  are  so  many  things  I  like 
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The  Prefect  of  Verona,  Dr.  Mario  Cerutti,  and  his  wife,  visited  the  U.S. 
Army  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools  in  Verona,  Italy,  and  were 
impressed  with  the  Fifth  Grade,  studying  Italian. 


about  the  Army.  In  my  thirteen 
years  as  an  Army  wife,  I  feel  a  real 
part  of  this  great  organization,  and 
have  a  loyalty  to  it  which  I  cannot 
describe.  Some  days  are  glad;  others, 
sad,  as  in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  love  to  shop  in  the  commissary 
and  to  stroll  through  the  Post  Ex- 
change. It  is  stimulating  to  meet 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  reminisce  with  old  friends 
about  past  experiences  at  other  posts. 
It  is  fun  to  practice  up  on  Spanish 
learned  from  high  school  days  and 
try  it  out  on  Puerto  Rican  neighbors. 
The  parades  never  cease  to  thrill  me, 
especially  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  basic  trainees.  I  never  stop  mar- 
velling at  how  a  group  of  young  men, 
representing  all  races  and  economic 
backgrounds,  can  change  from  boys 
to  soldiers  in  only  eight  short  weeks 


of  training.  I  hate  to  think  of  how 
many  I  now  watch  marching  in  the 
sun  will  not  be  around  at  this  time 
next  year,  yet  I  am  proud  of  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  I  like  to  think 
of  the  lady  who  works  in  the  Post 
Exchange  who  doesn't  even  know 
my  name,  yet  gave  me  a  dollar  for 
my  sick  son,  when  she  heard  me  tell 
a  friend  he  had  meningitis. 

All  of  these  things  are  a  part  of 
Army  life,  but  most  of  all  I  like  the 
children.  They  are  the  ones  who 
cheer  me  most  when  I  am  depressed. 
When  I  look  at  our  world,  with  all 
of  its  troubles,  I  do  not  give  up,  for 
in  the  faces  of  hundreds  of  these  lit- 
tle ones  I  see  the  promise  of  a  better 
day  in  the  future,  when  this  rainbow 
will  truly  stretch  from  one  end  of 
the  universe  to  the  other.  Yes,  Army 
brats  are  the  greatest!  ■  ■ 
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THE  GOAL 


I 


HAVE  always  admired  a  person  who  has  set  a  goal  for  himself  in 
life  and  through  constant  work  and  effort  finally  achieves  this  goal. 
It  has  been  done  by  many  well-known  athletes — the  impossible 
4-minute  mile — broken  by  a  determined  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Roger  Bannister.  The  pole-vault — whoever  thought  Cornelius  Wamer- 
dam  would  glide  over  the  bar  for  his  famous  15-foot  vault?  These  are 
some  of  the  goals  that  were  set  and  achieved  by  determined  athletes. 
Another  so-called  "impossible"  feat  was  the  60-foot  shot  put. 

When  Parry  O'Brien  was  a  youngster,  his  Dad,  who  had  been  a 
well-known  athlete  in  his  younger  years,  drilled  his  young  son  in 
sports.  When  Parry  entered  high  school  he  made  the  football  team 
and  it  wasn't  long  until  the  rugged,  six-foot  lad  became  a  star.  The 
University  of  Southern  California  awarded  Parry  a  football  scholarship 
when  he  graduated  from  high  school.  He  made  the  football  squad  with 
ease  in  this  great  college  and  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  star  .  .  . 
but  fate  stepped  in,  the  game  of  football  suddenly  became  a  lost 
interest  .  .  .  shot-putting  took  its  place.  He  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  great  shot-putter.  He  practiced  continuously,  con- 
stantly improving  with  every  toss.  His  home  was  filled  with  body- 
building gadgets,  shot-put  balls,  and  books  on  the  subject.  His  father, 
who  was  greatly  disappointed  in  his  taking  up  the  new  sport,  never 
discouraged  his  son. 

Parry  made  a  study  of  the  form  and  throwing  of  the  putt  and 
developed  a  new  style  of  his  own.  After  five  years  of  practice  and 
some  thousands  of  throws  later,  he  was  finally  ready.  He  proceeded  to 
make  the  sport  pages  when  he  broke  the  world's  record.  Then  in  the 
Olympic  Games  of  1952,  he  almost  achieved  his  goal  when  he  tossed 
the  16-pound  ball  57  feet,  VA  inches  for  a  new  Olympic  mark.  On 
May  8,  1954,  Parry  O'Brien  became  the  first  man  in  sports  history  to 
toss  the  putt  over  the  60-foot  mark.  He  broke  his  mark  four  times  in 
one  month.  When  this  great  athlete  retired,  he  had  achieved  the 
fantastic  throw  of  63-feet,  2-inches,  truly  a  great  goal  for  others  to 
achieve. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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By  Dan  Ross 


Another  mystery  for  Mei  Wong 


MEI  WONG,  the  noted  Bombay 
art  dealer,  stood  in  the  air- 
conditioned  V.I.P.  Lounge  of  Asia 
International  Airlines,  waiting  for 
the  departure  of  the  afternoon  Bom- 
bay to  Cairo  jet  flight.  His  plump, 
slightly-stooped  figure  was  garbed 
in  the  usual  immaculate  white  linen 
suit  and  he  wore  his  familiar  white 
Panama  hat  with  a  drooping  brim. 
A  brief  case  was  clenched  in  one 
hand  and  his  broad,  normally  ex- 
pressionless face  wore  a  look  of 
faint  apprehension. 

For  Mr.  Wong  was  troubled.  He 
felt  uneasy  in  these  plush  surround- 
ings and  had  a  strange  foreboding  of 
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danger.  He  did  not  drink  nor  smoke 
so  the  amenities  of  this  special  room 
meant  little  to  him.  He  stood  for- 
lornly staring  out  the  wide  glass 
windows  at  the  gate  where  a  gleam- 
ing, silver  plane  had  pulled  up. 
This,  he  supposed,  was  to  be  their 
vehicle  to  Cairo.  He  was  neither  im- 
pressed nor  excited  at  the  sleek 
craft  since  he  was  not  a  good  air 
traveler.  He  made  flights  only  when 
necessary  and  then  with  some  re- 
luctance. 

A  commission  to  purchase  jew- 
elry from  an  estate  in  Cairo  was 
taking  him  on  the  trip,  and  he  would 
be  glad  when  he  was  safely  back  in 


the  Indian  metropolis  in  his  richly 
furnished,  old-fashioned  studio  in  the 
Empire  Hotel.  With  something  close 
to  a  sigh  he  moved  away  from  the 
window  and,  ignoring  the  several 
chattering  groups  with  cocktails  in 
hand  who  were  near  him,  moved  to 
a  sign  that  noted  the  airline's  new 
policy  of  showing  movies  during  the 
flight  and  announcing  a  recent  com- 
edy starring  Sophia  Loren. 

As  Mei  Wong  solemnly  eyed  the 
photograph  of  the  glamorous  Italian 
star  a  friendly  male  voice  beside 
him  said,  "Quite  a  gal,  isn't  she?" 

Mei  Wong  turned  and  found  him- 
self facing  a  young,  dark-haired  man 


with  a  jovial  face.  His  accent  plainly 
labeled  him  as  an  American.  Mei 
Wong's  broad  face  took  on  a  faint 
smile.  "She  is  indeed  a  very  delight- 
ful young  lady,"  he  agreed.  "I  regu- 
larly attend  her  cinema  plays." 

"No  kidding!"  The  young  man 
seemed  impressed  as  he  studied  Mei 
Wong  with  new  interest.  And  then 
with  typical  American  friendliness: 
"My  name  is  Paul  Miller."  He  held 
out  his  hand  and  Mei  Wong  ac- 
cepted it.  Then  with  exaggerated 
secrecy  he  leaned  down  to  the  short 
Mei  Wong  and  added:  "This  gal  has 
the  same  first  name  as  my  wife.  Her 
name  is  Sophia,  too!" 
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"Most  interesting,"  Mei  Wong 
commented  politely. 

The  young  man  at  his  side  ap- 
peared bent  on  further  confidence. 
"She's  almost  as  beautiful  as  Sophia 
Loren,  too!"  And  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  whipped  out  a  wallet 
which  he  opened  to  reveal  a  picture 
of  a  dark,  lovely  girl  with  smiling 
eyes.  "That's  her!" 

"You  must  indeed  be  proud,"  Mei 
Wong  said  politely,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  his  new  friend's  revela- 
tions. 

More  were  yet  to  come.  Paul  Mil- 
ler put  the  wallet  back  in  the  pocket 
of  his  grey,  lightweight  suit.  He  took 
on  a  slightly  serious  expression: 
"Actually,  I'm  on  my  way  to  meet 
her  now.  We've  been  separated  for 
more  than  a  year.  One  of  those 
things  when  a  marriage  seems  sud- 
denly to  go  on  the  rocks." 

Mei  Wong  regarded  him  with  a 
bland  expression.  "I  am  happy  to 
learn  your  difficulties  have  been 
resolved." 

"Sophia  seems  suddenly  to  have 
come  to  her  senses,"  the  young  man 
agreed.  "Last  week  she  phoned  and 
asked  me  to  come  and  meet  her  in 
Cairo.  She's  been  in  business  there 
since  we  parted.  Representing  some 
U.S.  firms.  She  finished  her  job  yes- 
terday and  asked  me  to  take  this 
flight  and  meet  her  for  a  second 
honeymoon." 

Mei  Wong  bowed  slightly.  "My 
wish  is  for  your  future  happiness!" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Wong,"  the 
young  man  said  enthusiastically. 
"Well,  see  you  on  board.  I'm  going 
to  send  a  wire  to  Sophia  now  telling 
her  I  was  able  to  make  this  flight." 
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With  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  his  hand 
he  walked  briskly  over  to  the  wire- 
less counter  leaving  a  vastly  relieved 
Mei  Wong  behind. 

The  old  art  dealer  was  a  gentle, 
discreet  type  and  these  uninvited 
confidences  left  him  with  a  feeling  of 
embarrassment.  He  was  happy  for 
the  young  American's  good  fortune 
in  establishing  a  reconciliation  with 
his  wife,  but  would  just  as  soon  not 
have  heard  anything  about  it.  He 
looked  around  at  the  clustered  cou- 
ples in  the  room  and  listened  to  their 
buzz  of  conversation  over  cocktails. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  sudden  intimacy  that  had  started 
the  young  man  confiding  in  him. 

TO  AVOID  a  direct  meeting 
with  him  again  Mei  Wong 
moved  slowly  to  the  other  side  of 
the  big  room  and  pretended  to  give 
his  attention  to  a  poster  with  a 
schedule  of  the  various  flights  made 
by  the  line.  As  he  did  so,  he  became 
aware  of  the  voices  of  a  man  and 
woman  arguing  urgently  behind  him. 

"Don't  lie  to  me,  Stanton!  I  know 
better!"  the  woman  was  saying. 

"More  of  your  ridiculous  imagin- 
ings," the  man  replied  in  a  weary 
tone. 

Her  voice  was  low  and  urgent: 
"I  know  you've  been  seeing  her  in 
Cairo  for  months!  And  I  found  the 
letter  you  received  from  her  yester- 
day!" 

"You're  making  that  up!"  the 
man's  protest  was  uneasy  enough  to 
suggest  he  thought  he  might  be 
caught  in  a  difficult  situation. 

There  was  triumph  in  the  wom- 
an's voice  now.  "I  found  it  yesterday 
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in  your  wastebasket.  You  counted 
on  it  being  disposed  of  before  I 
came  downstairs.  Luckily  our  ser- 
vants aren't  as  efficient  as  you  think. 
I  read  everything  in  that  letter!" 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  the 
man  answered  in  a  low  voice:  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"I've  been  thinking  it  over,"  she 
answered  quickly.  "Thinking  hard! 
And  I've  decided  not  to  break  up  our 
marriage.  There  are  the  children  to 
think  about.  I  want  you  to  make  this 
your  last  rendezvous  with  that 
woman.  I  ask  you  to  give  her  up.  If 
you  do,  I  am  willing  to  forget  all 
that's  happened  in  the  past  and  this 


trip  as  well.  I  know  how  impression- 
able you  are  and  how  a  little  flattery 
from  a  woman  like  her  could  sway 
you." 

"I  see,"  her  husband  replied  in  a 
quiet  voice.  "And  if  I  refuse?" 

"Then  I  will  get  my  divorce  and 
I'll  strip  you  of  enough  of  your 
money  so  that  woman  will  have  a 
disappointment  coming  to  her,"  the 
wife  said  angrily.  "I'll  make  Sophia 
Miller    sorry    she    was    ever    born!" 

It  was  the  name  that  caught  Mei 
Wong's  attention.  Sophia  Miller! 
But  that  was  the  name  of  the  wife 
to  whom  the  young  American  was 
returning.  The  old  Chinese  gentle- 
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Could  it  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  three  passengers  were 
interested  in  meeting  the  same  person? 


man  glanced  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  wireless  counter  and  saw  Paul 
Miller  still  chatting  with  the  clerk, 
then  he  turned  slowly  so  that  he 
could  see  the  English  couple  behind 
him.  They  were  also  young,  both 
blonde,  upper-class  types.  As  he 
looked,  they  walked  slowly  away. 

The  old  Chinese  gentleman 
thought  quickly,  Could  the  Sophia 
Miller  who  was  awaiting  her  hus- 
band on  this  flight  be  the  one  who 
was  keeping  a  rendezvous  with  a 
married  man?  Obviously  not.  It  was 
one  of  those  weird  coincidences  you 
run  into  now  and  then.  But  still  it 
was  strange.  It  would  be  a  story  for 
him  to  recount  to  his  friend,  Inspec- 
tor Bannerjee  of  the  Bombay  Homi- 
cide Squad,  when  he  returned  from 
Cairo. 

FURTHER  thoughts  of  the  sub- 
ject were  abandoned  as  the  flight 
was  announced  and  he  joined  the 
other  passengers  in  filing  down  the 
stairs  to  the  runway  exit.  They  were 
welcomed  aboard  the  big  jet  by  a 
smiling  hostess  in  a  sari,  and  Mei 
Wong  found  himself  sitting  with  an 
elderly  Britisher  with  a  perspiring 
bald  head  and  typical  bulldog  face 
and  triple  chins. 

The  elderly  man  nodded  to  Mei 
Wong.  "You're  the  art  dealer,  aren't 
you?  Mr.  Wong?  I've  seen  your  pic- 
ture in  the  Bombay  papers  several 
times." 

Mr.    Wong   smiled   and   nodded. 
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"You  have  identified  me  quite  cor- 
rectly." 

"My  name  is  Campbell,"  the  Brit- 
isher said.  "I've  been  in  India  for 
five  years.  Going  back  to  the  old 
country  now.  Glad  to  get  away  from 
this  heat."  His  bulldog  face  creased 
into  a  smile.  "And  I  have  another 
good  reason  for  going  home." 

Mei  Wong  had  heard  enough  of 
other  people's  affairs  for  one  day.  He 
was  not  a  curious  man  when  the 
facts  did  not  concern  him,  and  he 
hoped  the  elderly  Campbell  wasn't 
going  to  burden  him  with  a  lot  of 
new  information. 

By  way  of  changing  the  subject  he 
said:  "I  understand  we  are  to  see  a 
Sophia  Loren  film  this  flight." 

Campbell  set  back  with  a  chuckle, 
his  seat-belt  fastened  in  place. 
"Matter  of  fact,  I  knew  about  that 
when  I  booked  this  flight.  She's  a 
favorite  of  mine  and  a  friend  who 
supplies  this  company  with  its  films 
and  projection  equipment  told  me 
about  it." 

"Really?"  Mei  Wong  showed 
polite  interest. 

Campbell  nodded.  "The  company 
is  only  using  the  films  on  a  trial 
basis.  They're  not  sure  whether 
they'll  keep  them  as  a  permanent 
feature  or  not.  Meanwhile  my 
friend's  company  has  a  contract  for 
their  movies  and  the  portable  equip- 
ment supplied  various  flights." 

"Then  you  will  be  taking  a  special 
interest?"  Mei  Wong  suggested. 


"A  very  special  interest,"  Camp- 
bell winked  at  him  with  a  jovial  look 
on  his  bulldog  face.  The  last  pas- 
sengers were  boarding  the  big  plane 
as  he  leaned  forward  and  said:  "It 
so  happens  that  the  girl  who's  agreed 
to  marry  me  and  go  back  to  England 
with  me  is  the  one  who  looks  after 
these  movies/' 

Mei  Wong  was  puzzled.  "You  are 
on  your  way  to  meet  your  future 
wife?" 

Campbell  chuckled  again.  "That's 
the  story.  She  wanted  me  to  come  on 
this  flight  because  of  the  Sophia 
Loren  film.  So  I  put  off  making  the 
trip  for  a  couple  of  days  even  though 
I'm  anxious  to  see  her  as  soon  as  I 
can. 

"I  can  understand,"  Mei  Wong 
said  at  the  same  time  marveling  at 
the  popularity  of  the  voluptuous  Miss 
Loren.  It  seemed  he  was  not  her 
only  strong  admirer. 

"She'll  be  at  the  airport  in  Cairo 
when  we  get  there,"  Campbell  said, 
nudging  him  with  a  heavy  elbow. 
"I'll  introduce  you.  Give  you  some 
hope  when  you  see  the  nice  little 
American  girl  who's  willing  to  marry 
an  old  chap  like  myself." 

"American?"  Mei  Wong  said. 

The  man  with  the  bulldog  face 
nodded.  "Yes.  And  another  funny 
thing.  Her  name  happens  to  be 
Sophia  as  well." 

Mei  Wong  sat  up  straight  as  the 
engines  of  the  big  plane  began  to 
roar  for  their  take-off.  Her  name  was 
Sophia!  It  rang  a  very  familiar  chord. 
Too  familiar.  Raising  his  voice,  he 
demanded:   "Sophia  Miller?" 

Campbell  stared  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. "How  did  you  know?" 


Mei  Wong  didn't  attempt  any  re- 
ply. He  was  much  too  excited  and 
the  thoughts  running  through  his 
head  were  much  too  ominous.  Sophia 
Miller,  wife,  fiancee,  and  playmate 
was  supposedly  waiting  for  each  of 
three  men  at  the  end  of  this  flight. 
But  it  was  plain  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  greeting  her  husband,  fian- 
cee, and  lover  as  they  debarked  from 
the  jet.  The  answer  could  only  be 
that  she'd  assembled  them  on  the 
plane  at  the  same  time  for  reasons 
best  known  to  her.  And  she  never 
did  expect  them  to  arrive  in  Cairo. 

The  great  plane  was  slowly  mov- 
ing forward  in  place  for  its  take-off 
as  Mei  Wong  urgendy  summoned 
the  stewardess.  She  came  quickly  in 
answer  to  his  frantic  pressing  on  the 
buzzer. 

"Ask  the  pilot  to  stop  the  flight," 
he  told  her  sternly.  "I  have  reason 
to  believe  there's  a  bomb  of  some 
sort  on  board!" 

The  incredulity  on  her  face  was 
matched  by  that  on  Campbell's  bull- 
dog features.  As  the  plane  returned 
to  its  position  by  the  air  terminal 
and  the  flight  delayed,  expressions 
of  surprise  and  consternation  spread 
among  the  other  passengers. 

Mei  Wong  spoke  to  the  copilot 
who  appeared  and  said:  "Call  In- 
spector Bannerjee." 

THEY  WERE  all  in  the  V.I.P. 
room  again  when  the  bearded 
Inspector  appeared  and  Mei  Wong 
gave  him  a  brief  description  of  what 
had  happened  and  what  he  sus- 
pected. "I'd  say  you  should  give  your 
first  attention  to  the  picture  projec- 
( Continued  on  page  45 ) 
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The 

Literary 

General — 

Lew 
Wallace 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


The  bust  of  General  Lew  Wallace, 
famous  Civil  War  hero,  which  greets 
visitors  to  his  study. 


THE  DRAMA  in  Washington's 
Old  Penitentiary  Building  in- 
creased by  the  moment.  Sometimes 
it  became  so  intense  the  only  sounds 
that  could  be  heard  were  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  reporters'  pens  and  the 
soft  moaning  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sur- 
ratt  who  faced  the  wall,  her  face 
partially  hidden  by  a  fan. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  and  espe- 
cially of  the  North  and  South  were 
fastened  on  this  military  trial,  for 
never  before  had  an  American  Presi- 
dent been  assassinated.  Among  the 
Union    generals    who    sat    on    the 
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bench  was  Major  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace. 

Wallace  listened  and  made  pen- 
cil sketches  of  the  conspirators — all 
eight  of  them.  These  sketches  were 
expertly  done  and  today  they  give 
us  a  morbid  insight  into  this,  one 
of  the  world's  most  notorious  trials. 
Oddly  enough,  the  most  remembered 
personality  of  the  trial  is  not  Samuel 
Mudd,  who  set  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
leg;  or  Lewis  Paine  who  seriously 
wounded  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
in  his  attempt  to  murder  him;  but 
rather  that   of  Lew   Wallace.    And 


Author  of  all-time  best-seller,  Ben  Hur9   one   of   the   most 
valuable  literary  properties  ever  produced 


Wallace  is  not  remembered  because 
of  his  part  in  the  trial,  or  because  of 
other  honors.  He  is  remembered  be- 
cause of  a  single  book,  Ben  Hur — a 
book  that  took  seven  years  to  write 
— and  that  sold  only  2,800  copies 
during  the  first  seven  months  after 
its  publication. 

Lewis  was  bom  into  the  home  of 
David  Wallace  on  April  10,  1827, 
in  Brookville,  Indiana — the  state's 
first  big  town.  Ten  years  later  his 
father,  David,  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Indiana  and  the  family  moved 
to  Indianapolis  where  they  lived  on 
the  then  generous  salary  of  $1,200 
a  year.  The  state  office  where  his 
father  worked  had  cost  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  and  young  Lew  was 
deeply  impressed.  He  hated  school, 
but  loved  to  read  the  books  that 
filled  the  State  House  Library.  He 
especially  loved  Plutarch's  Lives, 
and  read  it  again  and  again. 

By  the  time  Lew  was  thirteen  he 
had  failed  in  four  separate  schools, 
and  some  who  knew  him  best  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  be  hanged. 
Alarmed  by  what  was  happening  to 
Lew,  his  father  sent  him  off  to 
Centerville  to  study  with  Samuel 
K.  Hoshour.  Professor  Hoshour  had 
a  way  with  boys  and  soon  had  Lew 
pouring  over  his  books.  It  was  he 
who  persuaded  him  to  read  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  Indeed,  Lew  became 
so  excited  about  literature  that  he 
wrote  what  he  considered  an  epic, 


The  Travels  of  a  Bed-bug.  The  bed- 
bug it  seems,  moved  from  one  law- 
yer's office  to  the  next  and  would 
have  kept  on  touring  the  various 
hotels  except  for  a  fatal  character 
weakness.  It  finally  drank  itself  to 
death! 

Lew's  literary  ambitions  churned 
within,  but  they  did  not  stir  enough 
to  keep  him  from  constantly  skip- 
ping classes.  During  these  years  his 
father  was  voted  out  as  governor, 
and  so  he  ran  for  Congress  and  was 
elected  and  paid  the  customary 
eight  dollars  a  day.  He  failed,  how- 
ever to  be  reelected — the  main 
cause  being  that  he  spoke  too  vigor- 
ously for  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse's  ut- 
terly impractical  "electro-magnetic 
telegraph."  A  man  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  a  message 
could  be  sent  over  a  wire  was  not  a 
fit  person  to  represent  Indiana  in 
Congress! 

DONE  WITH  politics,  he  went 
home,  set  up  a  legal  practice  and 
had  it  out  with  Lew.  "Were  I  to  die 
tonight,  your  portion  of  my  estate 
would  not  keep  you  a  month.  I  have 
struggled  to  give  you  and  your 
brothers  what,  in  my  opinion,  is 
better  than  money — education.  Since 
your  sixth  year  I  have  paid  school 
bills  for  you;  but — one  day  you  will 
regret  the  opportunities  you  have 
thrown  away.  I  am  sorry,  disap- 
pointed, mortified;  so,  without  shut- 
ting the  door  upon  you,   I   am  re- 
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solved  that  from  today  you  must 
go  out  and  earn  your  own  livelihood. 
I  will  watch  your  course  hopefully." 

Lew  sought  employment  at  the 
office  of  the  County  Clerk  and  was 
soon  busy  copying  records,  doing 
errands,  and  reading  on  the  side. 
Soon,  he  was  earning  eighteen  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Having  grown  up  in  a  politician's 
home,  he  decided  to  become  a  law- 
yer. This  would  give  him  a  push  to- 
ward public  office.  Soon  he  was 
studying  the  books  his  father  had 
recommended.  Unfortunately  he 
didn't  study  them  hard  enough,  and 
thus  failed  the  bar  examinations. 

Then  war  broke  out  with  Mexico. 
Lew  raised  a  company,  was  elected 
a  second  lieutenant  and  given  a  sal- 
ary of  $25  a  month.  The  day  he 
marched  off  with  his  company  his 
father  seized  his  hand  and  ex- 
claimed, "Goodbye.  Come  back  a 
man!"  Lew  was  only  nineteen  at  the 
time,  and  the  farewell  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  burst  into  tears. 

The  discipline  of  the  army  was 
good  for  Lew.  When  he  returned  he 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  and 
passed  the  bar  examinations.  He  set 
up  a  law  office  in  Covington  in  1849 
and  waited  for  clients. 

Years  later,  just  after  Fort  Sumter 
was  fired  upon,  Lew  went  out  again 
and  raised  a  group  of  volunteers. 
From  then  on  his  progress  was  rapid. 
Soon  he  was  a  colonel.  Then  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  an  action  near 
Fort  Donelson  and  was  promptly 
made  a  major  general  with  a  monthly 
salary  of  $477! 

Because  of  military  honors,  Lew 
Wallace  was  famous  at  forty-six.  But 


he  had  made  no  spiritual  progress  at 
all.  In  describing  himself  at  this 
time,  he  wrote,  "I  was  not  in  the 
least  influenced  by  religious  senti- 
ment. I  had  no  conviction  about  God 
or  Christ."  In  1873  he  began  to 
write  a  short  book  of  some  twenty 
thousand  words  which  he  hoped  to 
sell  to  Harpers.  The  story  was  about 
the  Magi — the  wise  men  who  jour- 
neyed from  the  East  to  Bethlehem  to 
see  the  baby  Jesus.  Wanting  it  to  be 
completely  authentic,  he  went  to 
Washington  and  searched  through 
the  Library  of  Congress.  He  read 
everything  he  could  find  about  the 
Jews,  studied  maps  and  sent  large 
bundles  of  books  to  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  where  he  was  practicing 
law.  Among  the  books  he  studied 
were  the  works  of  Flavius  Josephus, 
the  first  century  writer  who  had 
written  so  much  about  the  Jews. 

Josephus  fascinated  him.  Here  was 
raw  history  that  could  be  turned  into 
fiction  that  would  keep  readers' 
lights  turned  on  all  night. 

HE  FINISHED  his  twenty  thou- 
sand words  and  started  a 
novel  about  Ben  Hur.  He  chose  a 
simple  name  in  order  not  to  confuse 
the  reader.  Within  a  year  he  finished 
six  chapters  of  the  new  romance. 
And  then  on  September  19,  1876, 
Wallace  met  Colonel  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  on  a  train  bound  for  In- 
dianapolis. Both  of  them  were 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  they  fell 
into  easy  conversation.  Soon  Inger- 
soll began  to  ridicule  the  Bible. 

Wallace  remembered  the  occasion 
very  well.  "He  was  in  a  prime  mood; 
and,  beginning,  his  ideas  turned  into 
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The  home  of  General  Lew  Wallace  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  which  is 
now  open  to  tourists  who  may  see  where  he  lived  and  worked  during  the 
writing  of  his  most  famous  novel,  Ben  Hur. 


speech,  flowing  like  a  heated  river. 
His  manner  of  putting  things  was 
marvelous.  ...  I  sat  spellbound, 
listening  to  .  .  .  eloquence,  wit, 
satire,  audacity,  irreverence,  poetry, 
brilliant  antithesis,  and  pungent  ex- 
coriation of  believers  in  God,  Christ 
and  Heaven.  .  .  .  He  surpassed  him- 
self, and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal." 
IngersolTs  ridicule  sent  Wallace  to 
the  Bible.  He  determined  to  find  out 
if  it  were  really  true.  And  the  more 
he  read  the  more  he  was  convinced 


that  Ingersoll  was  wrong.  Soon,  he 
became  a  believer.  Then  a  shattering 
thought  seized  him.  The  Ben  Hur  of 
the  new  book  would  prove  to  the 
world  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God!  The  inspiration  that  had 
started  him  on  the  new  manuscript 
now  roared  into  a  blaze.  It  took  ef- 
fort to  think  of  anything  else. 

During  every  spare  moment  he 
read  about  the  Jews  and  the  Romans. 
He  studied  the  topography  of  Pales- 
tine and  Italy  and  wrote.  One  of  his 
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The  very  chair  on  which  Wallace  sat  when  he  wrote  his  story  of  Christ. 


favorite  spots  for  composing  was  out 
in  his  yard  beneath  the  cool  limbs 
of  a  beech  tree.  There,  his  eyes 
sometimes  bright  with  excitement, 
and  at  other  times  misty  with  tears, 
Ben  Hur  came  to  life.  He  saw  him 
suffering,  striving  against  nearly  im- 
possible odds,  and  racing  his  chariot 
against  Messala.  By  1878  he  was 
three-fourths  through  the  book.  And 
then  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
New  Mexico. 
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The  appointment  to  Santa  Fe  was 
a  high  honor,  and  he  appreciated  it. 
But  the  book  was  still  his  first  love. 
"One  day  I  wrote  from  10  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  I  have  so  many  and  all  sorts 
of  interruptions  in  this  land  of  ample 
leisure.  I  am  trying  to  do  four  things 
— 1st.  Manage  a  legislature,  of  most 
jealous  elements;  2nd.  Take  care  of 
an  Indian  war;  3rd.  Finish  a  book; 
4th.  Sell  some  mines.  When  I  reach 
the  words  'The  End/  how  beautiful 


they  will  look  to  me!  What  a  long, 
long  work  it  has  been,  a  labor  of 
love!" 

The  third  and  final  draft  of  the 
book — he  named  it  Judah,  a  Tale  of 
Christ — was  done  in  purple  ink.  It 
was  completed  in  March,  1880,  and 
sent  off  to  Harpers.  The  famous  pub- 
lishers' readers  went  through  the 
manuscript  eagerly.  Some  of  them 
were  a  little  worried  about  the  pub- 
lic reaction  to  a  book  that  made 
Christ  a  hero,  for  a  number  of  such 
books  had  failed.  Nevertheless, 
Harpers  decided  to  publish  it  and 
sent  Lew  Wallace  a  contract  that 
would  pay  him  a  10  percent  royalty. 

THE  TWO  HUNDRED  thou- 
sand word  novel  was  priced  at 
$1.50,  and  the  reviews  were  mixed. 
In  the  San  Francisco  Stock  report, 
James  Wasson  wrote,  "Governor 
Lew-  Wallace  is  a  literary  feller, 
chiefly  given  to  writing  novels  of  an 
uncertain  sort.  He  is  following  up 
'The  Fair  God'  with  'Ben  Hur,  a 
story  of  the  Christ/  I  protest,  as  a 
friend  of  Christ,  that  He  has  been 
crucified  enough  already,  without 
having  a  Territorial  Governor  after 
Him." 

Wallace  was  pleased  with  the 
new  name  for  the  book — it  had 
been  selected  by  the  publisher,  but 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the  sales. 
During  the  first  seven  months  it 
earned  him  less  than  $300!  Then 
the  demand  nose-dived,  and  by  the 
end  of  1881  it  had  almost  stopped 
selling.  The  publisher  and  everyone 
who  knew  about  it  considered  it  an- 
other failure.  Then,  mysteriously,  it 
began  to  move  again.  In  1882  the 


sales  went  up  to  300  copies  a  month 
and  the  increase  kept  on  climbing. 
Between  1886  and  1887  orders  were 
coming  in  for  4,500  copies  a  month, 
and  Wallace  wrote  to  his  wife,  "It 
now  leads  everything  on  their  list. 
.  .  .  General  Grant  told  me  today 
that  he  read  it  through  word  by 
word;  that  he  began  in  the  morning, 
not  having  read  a  novel  ten  years 
before,  and  finished  it  next  day  at 
noon,  after  reading  all  night." 

By  1911  the  book  had  sold  a  mil- 
lion copies.  Two  years  later  Sears 
and  Roebuck  placed  a  single  order 
for  a  million  copies  to  be  sold  for 
thirty-nine  cents.  Since  then,  millions 
of  other  copies  have  been  sold  both 
in  English  and  many  other  lan- 
guages. It  was  made  into  plays  and 
motion  pictures  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  literary 
properties  of  all  time. 

Lew  Wallace's  home  and  study 
have  been  preserved  in  Crawfords- 
ville.  There,  thousands  of  people  go 
to  see  the  place  where  the  book  was 
started  and  to  view  the  author's 
amazing  collection  of  treasures  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the  world. 

The  lines  carved  in  the  tall  obelisk 
over  his  grave  in  nearby  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  are  quite  significant.  The 
words  are  from  Ben-Hur  who  said, 
"I  would  not  give  one  hour  of  life 
as  a  soul  for  a  thousand  years  of  life 
as  a  man."  ■  ■ 

HAIL  TO  THE  MALE! 

The  husbands  who  tour 
Museums  wives  have  sighted 
Should,  after  their  tours, 
One  day  be  knighted. 

— Louis  Day 
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T/Sgt  Dale  Schooley  of  the  366th  Combat  Support  Group,  Danang  AB,  RVN, 
points  out  the  sentence  he  is  discussing  in  the  English  teaching  program 
conducted  by  laymen  from  the  chapel. 


QJ  "Missionaries" 


By  Richard  D.  Miller 


THE  CITY  of  Danang  has  been 
put  'off  limits'  for  a  week  until 
the  Tet  holiday  is  over/'  I  told  Chap- 
lain Bob  Browning. 

"You  had  better  go  to  town  this 
afternoon  and  tell  Lewis  Myers  that 
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our   English   teachers   won't   be   in 
tonight." 

Myers  (Lewis  I.  Myers,  Jr.)  is  a 
Southern  Baptist  missionary  at  Da- 
nang, South  Vietnam.  Chaplain 
(Capt.)    Robert   Browning,    also    a 


Southern  Baptist,  was  coordinator  of 
the  English-teaching  program  spon- 
sored by  the  USAF  chaplain's  office 
at  Danang  Air  Base. 

"No  problem,"  Myers  told  Chap- 
lain Browning.  "We're  accustomed 
to  interruptions.  We'll  tell  the  stu- 
dents they  have  a  week's  vacation." 

Unfortunately,  the  week  extended 
to  months.  The  Viet  Cong  began 
their  1968  Tet  major  offensive  the 
next  day. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  offen- 
sive, Myers  and  other  missionaries  in 
the  Danang  area  were  frequent  visi- 
tors at  the  air  base.  Following  the 
massacre  of  four  missionaries  (of 
the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alli- 
ance) by  the  Viet  Cong  in  Ban  Me 
Thout,  all  mission  boards  were  eager 
to  make  direct  contact  with  their 
missionaries.  Since  the  military  tele- 
phone communications  were  the 
most  reliable  in  Vietnam,  the  chap- 
lain's office  became  a  message  center 
for  missionaries  around  Danang. 

During  that  week  Myers  was  at 
the  base  awaiting  a  call  from  his 
Mission  executive  in  Saigon,  who 
was  pressing  for  a  difficult  decision. 
He  was  offering  to  arrange  transpor- 
tation for  Mrs.  Myers  (Toni)  and  the 
children  to  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
where  they  would  stay  until  the 
hostilities  became  less  intense. 

Rather  than  send  the  children  to 
boarding  school  in  Malaysia,  Lewis 
and  Toni  had  been  teaching  them  at 
home.  Toni,  a  graceful  and  beautiful 
woman,  served  as  a  teacher,  with 
the  help  of  correspondence  course 
materials. 

While  he  awaited  his  call,  Myers 
talked    about    the    success    of    the 


English- teaching  program. 

"Many  Vietnamese  are  anxious  to 
learn  English  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic situation,"  he  said.  "But  thanks 
to  the  dedication  of  the  airmen  who 
are  teaching,  much  more  than  Eng- 
lish instruction  is  being  communi- 
cated in  these  classes. 

"These  men  are  truly  interested 
in  their  students,  and  their  Christian 
concern  comes  across." 

The  English-teaching  program  is 
typical  of  much  that  goes  on  in  the 
Baptist  social  center.  The  center  has 
become  an  exciting  place  where 
many  Vietnamese  young  adults  find 
new  learning  and  new  relationships. 

Sewing  and  homemaking  classes 
for  young  women  and  the  courses  in 
industrial  skills  for  young  men  afford 
rare  opportunities  in  a  country 
where  schooling  is  limited  and  war 
has  become  routine. 

After  an  hour,  Myers'  call  from 
Saigon  had  still  not  come  through 
and  he  had  to  return  to  Danang.  He 
asked  Chaplain  Browning  to  relay 
his  decision. 

"Tell  them  we  have  decided  to 
stay  in  Danang,"  he  said.  "Our  home 
is  not  identified  as  belonging  to  an 
American.  We  have  gone  through 
similar  crises  before  and  prefer  to 
remain  together  as  a  family  unless 
we  see  the  threat  is  overwhelming." 

(Some  months  earlier  the  Myers 
family  had  spent  two  days  flat  on 
the  floor  of  their  locked  and  dark- 
ened home  while  Buddhist  and  gov- 
ernment forces  engaged  in  heavy 
fighting  in  the  streets  just  outside 
their  home.) 

"We'll  keep  in  touch,"  the  chap- 
lain replied  as  the  missionary  headed 
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Chaplain,  LTC,  Richard  D.  Miller,  Installation  Chaplain,  Danang  AB, 
converses  with  students  of  the  English  classes  which  are  taught  by  volunteer 
airmen  from  the  base.  There  were  139  students  enrolled  at  the  Hai-Chau 
School  and  more  than  20  airmen  acted  as  instructors  under  the  direction 
of  Chaplain,  CPT,  Robert  L.  Browning. 


for  home.  "As  soon  as  we're  per- 
mitted back  in  town  at  night  we'll  be 
back  to  teach." 

Eventually  the  classes  did  resume. 
By  the  end  of  Chaplain  Browning's 
one-year  tour,  more  than  seventy-five 
airmen  had  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Classes  were  conducted  in  two 
Vietnamese  churches  in  addition  to 
the  Baptist  social  center.  Within  the 
year  more  than  450  Vietnamese, 
ranging  from  teen-age  to  the  forties, 
concluded  some  phase  of  the  English 
conversation  course. 


B 


OB    BROWNING    is    uniquely 
equipped  for  his  military  chap- 


lain ministry.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy  and  then  served 
as  a  navigator  on  a  B-52  bomber 
crew  for  four  years. 

He  found  the  call  to  the  ministry 
too  insistent  to  be  denied  and  re- 
signed his  commission  to  enter  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary.  Upon  graduation  he  im- 
mediately reentered  the  Air  Force 
as  a  chaplain.  Somehow  in  the  com- 
plicated process  he  was  promoted 
to  captain  three  times.  We  ribbed 
him  about  his  questionable  "prog- 
ress." 

Myers  and  Browning  were  fellow 
students   in    1953-54   at  Mississippi 
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College  at  Clinton,  where  Myers 
was  a  varsity  football  player  and 
campus  leader. 

Chaplain  Browning  felt  enthusias- 
tic about  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  English-teaching  program.  Myers 
could  see  its  results  in  the  lives  of 
the  Vietnamese  students.  Browning 
saw  the  results  in  the  lives  of  the 
airmen  who  were  teachers. 

He  often  remarked  how  airman 
after  airman  confessed  that  "they 
experienced  in  their  teaching  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  purpose  they 
had  never  known  before. " 

"One  airman,"  he  recalled,  "had 
his  students  write  an  essay  in  English 
on  'How  I  Feel  About  My  Country.' 
He  cried  as  he  read  those  stilted,  but 
moving,  essays,  and  they  caused  him 
to  take  a  new  look  at  his  own  herit- 
age." 

A  sergeant  who  was  about  to  step 
on  the  Pan-American  jet  that  would 
take  him  to  the  U.S.  told  me,  "It  was 
a  long  and  lonely  year,  chaplain. 

"I'm  glad  it's  over  but  I'm  going 
home  now  to  my  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren and  I'm  going  home  with  a 
clear  conscience.  I'm  not  so  sure  I 
could  have  said  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  chapel  services  and  those 
great  evenings  I  spent  teaching 
English  at  the  mission." 

When  peace  comes  to  Vietnam, 
some  of  those  airmen  who  learned 
that  even  the  simple  gift  of  their 
native  language  could  be  shared  and 
offered  in  the  name  of  Christ  may 
be  back  in  Vietnam  as  Peace  Corps- 
men  or  Christian  missionaries. 

It  has  happened  before.  ■  ■ 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Commission. 
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Nehemiah   8:4-8 

Job    6:24-29 

Psalmsf  19:7-14 

Psalmsf  107:31-43 

Psalmsf   119:97-104 

Psalmsf  139:1-6 

Proverbs    2:1-8 

Proverbs  8:5-14 

Proverbs    28:1-5 

Isaiah  6:9-12 

Isaiah     28:9-13 

Jeremiah   9:12-16 

Hosea 14:1-9 

Daniel    12:5-13 

Matthew  15:10-20 

Matthew    24:15-22 

Luke  24:45-53 

Acts 8:26-39 

Romans   3:10-31 

Romans   15:19-21 

1  Kingsff  3:7-12 

1  Kingsff  4:29-34 

Job  12:1-13 

Job    17:1-9 

Job  28:12-28 

Job    32:8-13 

Job  38:30-41 

Psalmsf  47:1-7 

Psalmsf    49:1-9 

Isaiah 11:1-5 
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t  The  number  of  this  Psalm  is  one  less  in 
in  Bibles  using  the  traditional  Greek  num- 
bering. 

t  t  3  Kings  in  some  Bibles. 

If  you  want  to  be  remembered  later, 
you  must  live  to  deserve  it. — Salada 
Tag  Line 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


Is  the  Violent  Way  American? 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


A  murder  occurs  in  America  every  thirty-nine  minutes;  a  forcible 
rape  every  seventeen  minutes;  a  robbery  every  two  minutes. 
Population  in  the  United  States  increased  11  percent  in  1968;  crime 
in  urban  centers  increased  122  percent. 

Once  "man's  castle,"  his  home,  was  a  bastion  from  outward  in- 
vasion; a  blessing  within.  It  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  In  1969  daytime 
burglaries  increased  240  percent  over  the  decade. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  November  7,  1970,  carried  on  a  single 
page  these  startling  headlines — headlines  that  are  multiplied  across 
the  country:  "Priest  Proves  Undaunted  by  Stabbing."  "Youth  Is  Slain, 
Man  Knifed  in  Gang  Violence."  "Black  Students  at  Temple  Seize  2 
Cafeterias  Over  Closed  Doors." 

Violence  is  widespread.  Those  who  would  rather  rationalize  our 
plight  than  correct  inequities;  who  would  rather  bark  out  commands 
than  minister;  rather  exhibit  their  self -righteousness  than  seek  recon- 
ciliation point  to  the  fact  that  America  was  born  in  violence.  While 
historically  correct,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  caliber 
of  the  revolutionaries  of  1776  and  those  of  1971.  America's  keen  sense 
of  justice  has  sustained  her  in  revolution  after  revolution;  and  war 

Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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Next  Month:  Why  Wait  Till  Marriage? 


after  war.  Current  violence  is  not  synonymous  with  the  spirit  that  led 
our  forefathers  to  declare  their  independence,  create  a  constitution,  and 
forge  a  country. 

Two  widely  separated  communities  have  been  scenes  of  continuing 
violence:  the  ghetto  and  the  campus.  Riots,  burnings,  lootings  from 
California  to  New  Jersey  to  Washington,  D.C.,  are  stark  reminders 
of  seething  resentment.  Anyone  familiar  with  poverty,  disease,  drug 
addiction,  and  exploitation  of  ghetto  citizens  can  empathize,  even 
justify  some  of  their  behavior. 

Recognizing  the  issue,  politicians  run  hot  and  cold  on  legislation 
to  liberate  the  unfortunate.  A  review  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  welfare 
system  is  to  realize  that  this  political  labyrinth  breeds  poverty,  preju- 
dice, and  antagonism. 

Ghetto  violence  is  generally  an  expression  of  hate,  a  cry  for  libera- 
tion, identification,  acceptance.  Campus  unrest  is  often  a  revolution  of 
compassion  emanating  from  inconsistencies  in  the  "establishment"  and 
the  frustrating  war  in  Vietnam;  objecting  to  the  university's  collusion 
with  the  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

Whatever  the  occasion,  when  hundreds — thousands — of  emotionally 
charged  individuals  assemble,  no  one  can  fully  predict  nor  control 
their  behavior.  While  the  academic  community  has  been  guilty  of 
enjoying  isolation,  serenity,  freedom,  financial  support  with  a  minimum 
of  community  responsibility,  achievement  of  the  American  university, 
as  cited  by  L.  P.  Snow,  is  one  of  our  "greatest  glories."  How  encourag- 
ing that  the  privileged  generation — college  and  university  students — 
should  challenge  the  violent,  discriminatory  policies  of  parents,  col- 
lege administrators,  and  lawmakers  throughout  the  land! 

Dissent  But  Not  Destroy 

There  is  a  moral  seriousness  about  dissent.  Sensitive  students  are 
striving  to  nudge  academic  guardians  from  campus  security  into  the 
world  of  contradictions.  Campus-community  dialogues  have  revealed 
many  gaps  in  communication  and  authentic  living. 

Demands  for  a  more  flexible,  relevant  curriculum  are  hopeful. 
Students  recognize  the  stereotype  inadequacies  of  higher  education 
perpetuated  in  college. 
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No  one  can  justify  the  irrational,  irresponsible,  and  destructive  be- 
havior of  many  American  students.  Yet  the  most  callous  citizen  must 
have  been  touched  when  following  Cambodia  and  Kent  State,  George 
Winne,  history  major  at  the  University  of  California,  San  Diego,  wrote 
a  desperate  note:  "For  God's  sake,  stop  the  war!"  Then  he  burned 
himself  to  death  on  the  campus  plaza. 

The  insensitive  critic  could  well  exclaim:  "Another  violent  student," 
while  the  more  sensitive  individual  might  reply:  "It  requires  violence 
to  call  attention  to  violence."  Some  would  go  further  and  add:  "There 
may  be  a  connection  between  the  student  who  sacrificed  himself  and 
the  declaration  of  Jesus,  'Greater  love  has  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends!' " 

Playwright  and  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  Archibald  MacLeish,  in  an 
address  at  Hampshire  College  October  4,  1970,  referred  to  the  aca- 
demic community  as  the  center  that  must  hold.  "Only  when  freedom 
is  human  as  well  as  humanity  free  can  a  nation  of  free  men  exist.  Only 
when  the  balance  between  society  and  self  is  both  harmonious  and 
whole  can  there  truly  be  a  self  or  truly  be  a  society.  .  .  ." 

The  distinguished  editor  of  Saturday  Review,  Norman  Cousins,  has 
expressed  it  this  way:  "The  oldest  political  truth  in  the  world  is 
that  the  only  ultimate  protection  against  generalized  violence  is  the 
particularized  pursuit  of  justice." 

In  our  irrational  revolution,  police  are  isolated  targets  of  harassment 
and  death.  Although  they  have  never  lived  in  an  ivory  tower — always 
vulnerable  to  ambush,  paranoids,  drunks,  criminals  and  pressure  from 
power  structures — their  popularity  is  declining,  image  confused.  They 
must  be  professionalized. 

During  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  641  policemen  were  killed.  Eighty 
were  shot  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1970.  Reasons  advanced  for 
assaults  on  police  range  from  their  bullishness  and  insensitivity,  to  legal 
restraints,  court  decisions,  and  incomplete  rehabilitation  of  criminals. 

Alienated  Americans  seem  to  delight  in  venting  their  frustrations  on 
police.  Militant  groups — such  as  the  Weathermen  and  Panthers — may 
have  intensified  the  climate  in  which  police  must  perform  their  duties. 

Americans  were  appalled  when  President  Nixon's  limousine  was 
stoned  in  San  Jose,  California,  Thursday  night,  October  29,  1970.  It 
was  reminiscent  of  the  rebelliousness  accompanying  the  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  As  if  threats  on  political  leaders  were  not  suffi- 
cient, Pope  Paul  barely  escaped  with  his  life  in  the  Philippines  last 
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November. 

Following  the  California  encounter,  President  Nixon  said:  "It  is 
time  to  quit  making  automatic  heroes  out  of  those  who  protest  ..." 
and  brand  them  as  "the  thugs  and  hoodlums  that  have  always  plagued 
a  good  people. 

"It  is  about  time  we  cut  out  this  nonsense  about  repression  being 
the  cause  of  violence.  ..." 

Crime  in  America 

This  is  the  title  of  a  provocative  and  frightening  book.  Its  author, 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  is  cognizant  of  our  complex, 
alienated  society.  "Each  type  of  crime  exists,"  he  says,  "because 
we  are  what  we  are."  "Violent  crime  springs  from  a  violent  environ- 
ment." 

One  could  become  cynical,  pessimistic  over  the  future  when  he 
realizes  civil  justice  exists  really  for  those  who  can  afford  lawyers; 
only  19  percent  of  reported  burglaries  lead  to  arrest,  with  one  chance 
in  50  a  burglar  will  be  convicted;  only  27  percent  of  robberies  lead  to 
arrest;  but  86  percent  of  reported  murders  result  in  arrest,  64  percent 
prosecuted. 

Since  1900,  guns  have  killed  800,000  Americans. 

Ineffective  as  our  system  may  be,  Mr.  Clark  declares  "white  collar 
crime" — tax  evasions,  price  fixing,  swindling,  and  consumer  fraud — 
is  the  most  corrosive:  ".  .  .  as  no  other  crime,  it  questions  our  moral 
fiber." 

Americans  love  violence.  Always  high  among  television  ratings  are 
one  or  two  "shooting  shows."  The  most  violent  of  organized  sports, 
professional  boxing  and  football,  are  exceedingly  remunerative  and 
popular  forms  of  American  recreation. 

"Sickness  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  violence  in  our  lives,"  declared 
Professor  A.  C.  McGill  in  his  Edward  Cadbury  Lectures.  Life  insurance 
advertisements  and  salesmen  remind  us  that  the  breadwinner  may 
suddenly  be  injured,  crippled  by  a  coronary  or  killed.  One  feels  help- 
less before  such  a  threat  and  attempts  to  match  pending  violence 
with  counter  violence.  The  counter  battle  is  waged  with  potent  drugs, 
advanced  therapy,  surgery,  and  a  spate  of  preventive  medicines. 

Affluence,  alienation,  segregation,  war,  political  pettifogging  have 
initiated  polarization.  The  most  obvious  battle  at  the  moment  is  be- 
tween the  activist  and  the  pietist.  The  activist  believes  that  en- 
trenched social  ills  can  be  corrected  only  by  frontal  attack  and  con- 
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stant  exposure.  To  the  reformer,  it  warrants  picket  lines,  harassment, 
demonstrations,  the  signing  of  petitions  and  formal  protests. 

Although  equally  sensitive  to  inequities,  the  pietist  believes  that 
disciplines  of  worship,  personal  integrity  and  witnessing  will  ultimately 
produce  miracles  of  change  and  conversion. 

The  activist  demands  immediate  results;  the  pietist  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  roots  of  heritage;  content  with  gradual  improvement. 
The  dichotomy  is  not  without  mutual  concern.  As  Elton  Trueblood  and 
others  have  expressed  it,  "The  pietist  needs  action  and  the  activist 
needs  piety." 

Whatever  one's  position  or  life  style,  he  is  finally  judged  by  what 
he  does! 

What's  Wrong  With  Violent  America? 

A  thirty- two  year  old  university  graduate  observed  in  my  presence: 
"There's  nothing  wrong  with  the  younger  generation  but  what  paying 
taxes  and  getting  married  won't  cure!"  His  answer,  of  course,  is 
relevant  but  much  too  easy. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  United  States  but  what  com- 
moners— people  like  ourselves — could  not  alter  if  at  all  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  Americans  would  work  with  integrity 
and  understanding  toward  community. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  America  but  what  personal  and  na- 
tional renewal  of  purpose  could  not  cure.  Renewal  always  begins 
with  repentance. 

On  the  flyleaf  of  The  Strawberry  Statement:  Notes  of  a  College 
Revolutionary,  a  sensitive  student  wrote:  "America.  Listen  to  it, 
America.  I  love  the  sound.  I  love  what  it  could  mean.  I  hate  what  it 
is. 

The  right  of  revolution,  dissent  is  distinctively  American — not  the 
habit.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  violent  America  and  a 
volatile  America;  an  understanding  of  history  and  harassment;  be- 
tween idle  protests  and  constructive  contributions. 

Perhaps  we  are  witnessing  a  phenomenon  difficult  for  Americans  to 
accept:  affluence  does  not  breed  security;  pseudo  culture  does  not 
generate  compassion. 

We  have  created  a  climate  alien  to  Christian  community.  Could  it  be 
our  sins  have  escalated  us  into  the  untenable  position — so  foreign  to 
Jesus'  teachings — that  it  seems  to  be  too  late  for  law  and  too  soon 
for  love?  ■  ■ 
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Aftershine  Religion 


THOMAS  CARLYLE  once  said,  "I  am  living  on  the  aftershine  of 
my  father's  religion." 

How  many  of  us  today  are  doing  just  that?  Indeed,  not  a  few  seem 
to  be  living  on  the  aftershine  of  the  aftershine  and  it  is  pretty  thin 
stuff. 

Some  folk  at  least  know  which  church  they  are  staying  away  from; 
they  are  living  on  the  aftershine. 

Others  do  not  know  which  church  they  are  staying  away  from. 
They  have  no  religious  or  church  loyalties  or  even  leanings;  they  are 
living  on  the  aftershine  of  the  aftershine. 

The  deterioration  of  the  religious  life  of  a  family  follows,  with 
slight  variations,  a  familiar  pattern.  One  generation  is  devout,  church- 
going,  God-fearing.  These  folk  possess  a  keen  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  To  do  wrong  is  a  sin  against  God. 

The  second  generation  inherits  the  older  generation's  morals  and 
standards  of  conduct,  but  without  its  deep  faith  in  God.  It  lacks  con- 
victions about  the  meaning  of  life. 

In  the  third  generation  the  real  havoc  is  wrought.  Religion  has 
little  or  no  part  in  molding  character.  The  values  on  which  the  first — 
and  to  some  extent  the  second — generation  set  store  are  ignored  or 
held  in  scant  esteem.  Honesty,  trustworthiness,  marital  fidelity,  self- 
control,  integrity  of  character  are  not  highly  regarded. 

Aftershine  religion  supplies  no  spiritual  resources  from  which  to 
draw  when  the  chips  are  down. 

Hearsay  religion,  secondhand  religion,  aftershine  religion  is  not 
enough.  A  faith  that  can  save,  that  can  make  us  fit  to  live  here  and 
now  and  forever  must  be  our  own. 

—Carl  W.  McGeehon 
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Instant  Definitions 


The  best  cigarette  filter  is  the  cellophane  on  an  unwrapped  pack- 
age.— Mrs.  Warner  Phillips 

A  folksinger  is  someone  who  sings  through  his  nose  by  ear — Pat 
Buttram 

Computers  don't  think.  They  just  think  they  think. — Kenneth  Colby 

Love  between  husband  and  wife  does  not  consist  in  gazing  at  each 
other  but  in  looking  outward  together  in  the  same  direction. — 
William  Fisher 

The  artist — the  only  person  able  to  see  the  present;  the  only  one 
not  trapped  in  the  rear-view  mirror. — Eric  McLuhan 

An  eccentric  is  one  who  is  extraordinarily  secure;  one  who  thinks 
he  has  the  answer. — Peter  McEwan 

A  wonder  drug  is  a  medicine  that  makes  you  wonder  whether  you 
can  afford  to  get  sick  these  days. — Kelly  Fordyce 

The  only  thing  lower  than  a  defeated  candidate  for  Vice  President — 
a  successful  one. — Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 

Reprobate:  a  wolf  too  old  to  run  with  the  pack. — Nipsy  Russell 

Respect  is  a  clean  community. — Washington,  D.C.,  ghetto  sign 

Health  is  the  thing  that  makes  you  feel  that  now  is  the  best  time 
of  the  year. — Franklin  P.  Adams 
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Nothing  is  a  balloon  with  its  skin  off. — Herb  Shriner 

He  is  not  wise  who  is  not  wise  for  himself. — Iranian  proverb 

A  conservative  is  a  man  who  is  too  cowardly  to  fight  and  too  fat 
to  run. — Elbert  Hubbard 

Fortitude  is  victory. — Oliver  Goldsmith 

Worry  ...  a  thin  stream  of  fear  trickling  through  the  mind  which, 
if  encouraged,  cuts  a  channel  into  which  all  other  thoughts  are  drained. 
— A.  S.  Roche 

Memory  is  not  just  the  imprint  of  the  past  upon  us  but  the  keeper 
of  what  is  meaningful  for  our  deepest  hopes  and  fears. — Rollo  May 

One  is  old  when  he  fears  to  make  friends. — Gerald  Kennedy 

— Harold  Heifer 


The  Very  Special  Person  I  Am 


I  AM  A  VERY  special  person,  unique  in  my  own  way  because  I  am 
like  no  other  person  on  earth.  I  have  human  rights  and  dignity 
which  I  try  not  to  misuse.  No  one  looks  like  me,  acts  like  me,  talks 
like  me,  or  has  the  same  personality  as  me. 

I  am  put  here  for  a  special  reason  and  I  am  going  to  fulfill  it 
whether  it  means  I'm  a  mother  or  a  nun,  a  nurse  or  an  actress.  On 
earth  I  may  be  looked  up  to  or  looked  down  on,  depending  on  my 
social  standards,  wealth,  or  generosity,  but  in  heaven  God  doesn't  ask 
how  rich  you  are  or  what  color  skin  you  have.  He  loves  everyone  no 
matter  what  he  is  or  what  he  thinks!  And  he  thinks  everyone  of  us  is 
special. 

— Bobbie  Bienvenu 
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*7!4e  cMaitaxfe 


By  Pat  Wayne 


The  pie  was  a  warning 


Would  Bill  understand? 


JANE  RUSHED  downstairs  to  an- 
swer the  bell,  her  dustcloth  in  her 
hand.  She  opened  the  door  and 
looked  at  the  gun  in  the  hand  of  the 
tall,  fair-haired  man  smiling  pleas- 
antly at  her.  The  other  man,  short 
and  dark,  stood  behind  him.  She 
glanced  beyond  them,  but  there  was 
no  neighbor  in  sight.  That  was  why 
they  had  built  in  this  housing  de- 
velopment— because  it  was  so  iso- 
lated! 

The  man  said  evenly,  "Smile!  Shall 
we  go  inside?" 

Jane  took  a  step  backward  and  the 
two  men  were  in  her  house — closing 
the  outside  world  behind  them.  Her 
throat  was  dry.  This  couldn't  be  hap- 
pening to  her!  She  leaned  against  the 
hall  table.  "What  do  you  want?" 
Such  an  inane  question! 

The  blond  man  waved  the  gun  at 
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her.  "You  are  a  cute  little  doll,  honey. 
If  you  are  good,  you  won't  get  hurt. 
We  need  your  house  and  a  car."  He 
grinned  at  her.  "Thought  most  wom- 
en did  their  dusting  in  the  morning?" 

She  said  automatically,  "I  played 
golf  this  morning  so  I  have  to  do  my 
work  now."  It  was  so  ironic  to  be 
talking  calmly  to  these  intruders. 
Bill  would  be  proud  of  her  for  not 
screaming!  Bill,  her  husband,  was  a 
calm  and  cool  guy. 

The  blond  said,  "I  like  golf.  What 
is  your  average?" 

She  stared  at  him.  It  was  too 
much!  She  blinked  back  tears. 

The  younger,  dark  man  said,  "You 
sure  there's  no  one  here,  Paul?" 

Paul  nodded.  "We  watched  this 
house  from  the  woods  in  back  for 
an  hour.  The  school  bus  brought  the 
two  kids  home — and  then  an  older 
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woman  came  and  got  them  and  a 
suitcase.   Grandma?" 

She  nodded,  suddenly  grateful 
that  the  children  were  safe.  "They 
have  gone  to  spend  the  weekend 
with  my  mother,"  she  said.  "Bill  will 
be  home  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
though."  Maybe  they  would  leave. 

The  short  one  said,  "He  got  a  car?" 

Fear  hammered  at  her  stomach. 
She  nodded. 

"What  kind,  honey?"  asked  the 
other  man. 

"We  have  a  1968  station  wagon," 
she  said. 

The  dark  man  laughed.  "The  car 
we  had  to  ditch  had  a  little  more 
horsepower  than  the  compact  sitting 
in  your  driveway  now.  We'll  wait 
until  hubby  brings  home  the  car, 
huh,  Paul?" 

Paul  nodded.  He  looked  around 
the  living  room,  and  his  eyes  noticed 
the  glowing  fire.  "We  should  be  com- 
fortable here  for  a  couple  of  hours," 
he  said. 

"I'm  hungry,"  said  the  dark  man. 

Paul  laughed,  "Frank's  always 
hungry,"  he  said. 

Frank  looked  resentful,  "I  never 
got  enough  to  eat  when  I  was  a  kid." 

Jane  said  numbly,  "I've  some  roast 
in  the  kitchen.  I'll  fix  sandwiches." 
How  could  she  warn  Bill? 

THE  PHONE   in  the  hall  rang 
and  she  picked  it  up  automati- 
cally. 

The  man  called  Paul  tensed  and 
waved  the  gun  at  her. 

She  had  gone  target  practicing 
with  Bill — but  she  never  realized 
how  mean  a  gun  looked  from  the 
front.     She    said    into    the    phone, 
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"Hello." 

"Jane!"  her  best  friend's  excited 
voice  asked,  "Did  you  hear  about 
the  robbery  at  our  grocery?  Mac  was 
killed!" 

Jane  stared  at  the  gun.  Mac  was 
one  of  the  young  clerks.  She  felt 
sick.  Paul  motioned  for  her  to  speak, 
and  his  blue  eyes  were  not  friendly. 

She  looked  at  the  dustcloth  in  her 
hand  and  said,  "I  was  dusting,  Betty. 
I  haven't  got  the  radio  on.  .  ."  She 
listened  to  Betty's  voice  explaining 
the  details  and  describing  the  two 
men  staring  at  her.  How  could  she 
get  a  message  to  Betty?  Finally,  she 
interrupted  with,  "I  think  my  roast 
is  burning,  Betty."  She  took  a  breath 
and  added,  "Tell  your  children  that 
my  children  have  gone  to  their 
grandmother's  for  the  weekend." 

Jane  tried  to  hang  up  the  phone, 
but  Betty's  voice  came  loud  and 
clear,  "What  children?"  She  laughed, 
"Oh,  you  mean  our  dog,  Fredia,  and 
her  puppies.  I  guess  we  do  treat 
them  like  children,  but  it  sounds 
funny  coming  from  you.  Tom  and  I 
have  been  thinking  about  Bill's  and 
your  advice  to  adopt  children.  I 
know  there  are  children  who  need  a 
home,  and  I  know  we  do  need  chil- 
dren." 

Jane  looked  at  Paul's  eyes,  and 
said  desperately,  "The  roast  is  burn- 
ing.    Bye. 

She  expected  the  blow,  but  the 
shock  of  Paul's  gun  against  the  side 
of  her  head  caught  her  off  balance, 
and  she  crumpled  to  the  floor. 

The  tall,  blond  man  jerked  Jane 
and  her  aching  head  up  as  if  she 
were  a  doll.  She  relaxed  in  his  grip, 
and  flexed  for  a  judo  throw — but  the 


dark  man  was  watching  them.  This 
wasn't  the  time! 

The  blond  man  gritted,  "Don't  try 
anything  like  that  again,  honey.  Next 
time,  I'll  forget  what  a  valuable  hos- 
tage you  could  be.  Get  into  the 
kitchen  and  fix  our  lunch." 

She  moved  into  her  yellow  and 
white  tile  kitchen,  and  the  joy  she 
normally  felt  about  her  gay  kitchen 
was  gone.  Bill  and  she  had  worked 
so  hard  building  the  house.  She 
blinked  back  the  tears.  Was  this  the 
end  for  them?  The  blond  man  had 
spoken  of  her  being  a  hostage.  Bill 
would  never  let  her  go  without  a 
struggle. 

The  two  men  sat  down  at  the 
maple  table,  and  she  went  to  the 
stove  and  lifted  the  roast  from  the 
pan.  Her  head  ached,  and  she  was 
scared,  and  her  hands  shook.  She 
prayed  silently  for  help. 

Frank  watched  her  make  sand- 
wiches and  he  said,  "Coffee?"  Paul 
sat  silent,  his  gun  placed  on  the 
table  next  to  her  copper  bowl  of  yel- 
low roses,  cut  from  her  garden  that 
morning. 

Jane  kept  her  voice  even.  At  least 
the  food  would  keep  them  busy.  Give 
her  time  to  think.  How  could  she 
warn  Bill?  She  said,  "I  have  home- 
grown beans  on  the  stove  and  there 
is  potato  salad.  I  was  going  to  bake 
a  pie."  She  glanced  at  the  clock — 
and  the  word  pie  went  around  in  her 
mind. 

Frank  said,  "I  like  pie.  Let  her 
bake  a  pie,  huh,  Paul?" 

She  said  quickly,  "I  was  going  to 
bake  Bill  an  apple  pie  but  I  can  fix 
a  chocolate  pie  faster.  I  already  have 
a  crust  baked."  She  saw  Paul  look- 


ing at  her,  and  she  said  defensively, 
"It  will  keep  me  busy." 

He  shrugged  and  said,  "Fix  our 
lunch  first." 

She  brought  the  bowl  of  beans  and 
the  roast  beef  sandwiches  to  the 
table.  She  got  the  potato  salad  and 
tomatoes  from  the  icebox. 

Frank  gulped  his  food.  Paul  took 
his  time.  Jane  started  to  make  the 
pie.  She  got  the  crust  from  the 
refrigerator  where  she  had  stored  it. 
She  took  a  package  of  chocolate 
pudding  from  the  shelf — and  broke 
eggs  into  a  dish  for  the  meringue. 
Had  she  found  a  way  to  warn  Bill? 

Frank  dropped  part  of  his  sand- 
wich on  the  floor  and  picked  it  up 
and  ate  it.  Jane  stared  at  him.  She 
said,  "There's  plenty  of  food."  May- 
be, she  could  cause  dissent  between 
the  two  men.  "How  did  you  two  de- 
cide to  team  up?"  she  asked  Paul, 
and  her  voice  made  Paul  smile. 

"I  seen  mean  times,  lady,"  said 
Frank,  his  tone  angry.  "You  ever 
been  hungry?" 

"No,"  she  said,  pouring  milk  into 
a  pan.  "My  father  worked  hard  to 
keep  food  on  the  table  for  six  of  us — 
and  he  didn't  resort  to  stealing." 

Frank  stood  up,  his  black  eyes 
angry. 

"Take  it  easy,"  said  Paul,  helping 
himself  to  the  beans.  "You  got  to 
control  that  temper.  We  wouldn't  be 
in  this  mess  if  you  didn't  have  a 
trigger  finger." 

Frank  looked  at  Paul.  "I  ain't  in 
this  business  for  kicks,"  he  said,  but 
he  sat  down  and  began  eating. 

Paul  said,  "More  coffee,  honey." 

She  sighed  and  poured  the  coffee. 
She  went  back  to  the  pie.  After  she 
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beat  egg  whites  she  piled  the  me- 
ringue on  top  of  the  chocolate  and 
set  it  in  the  oven.  She  explained,  "It 
won't  take  long  to  brown." 

"Looks  good,"  said  Frank,  watch- 
ing the  pie  through  the  little  glass 
window. 

She  looked  at  him.  How  could  he 
kill  anyone? 

Paul  said,  "You  don't  work, 
honey?" 

She  said,  "I  work  here.  I  did  work 
in  an  office  but  my  husband  doesn't 
always  work  days — and  he  likes  me 
home  when  he  gets  here." 

Paul  looked  at  her  appreciatively, 
"I  can  understand  that,  honey,"  he 
said. 

"Ain't  your  old  man  about  due?" 
asked  Frank. 

JANE  FOUGHT  the  panic  button. 
She  nodded.  She  went  to  the 
oven  and  got  the  pie  and  carried  it  to 
the  window  over  the  sink.  "  Open 
the  window,  please,"  she  said.  "The 
pie  has  to  cool  for  a  few  minutes." 

"Sure,"  said  Paul,  opening  the 
window. 

Quickly,  she  put  the  hot  pie  on  the 
sill.  She  flipped  on  the  overhead  sink 
light,  and  in  the  early  dusk  of  the 
evening  the  pie  was  framed  on  the 
window  sill — chocolate  bubbling 
through  the  high  meringue  top.  She 
had  to  keep  talking  .  .  .  keep  them 
from  wanting  to  eat  the  pie.  Bill 
hadn't  called  her  so  he  would  be 
home  on  time.  Home,  to  find  the 
very  men  for  whom  he  was  looking? 
She  said  to  Frank,  "My  husband 
knew  bad  times  when  he  was 
younger.  His  father  died  and  Bill 
and   his   mother   managed   to   keep 


faith  and  love  alive  for  four  other 
children.  Bill  and  I  have  earned  all 
that  you  see  here,  today." 

Paul  said  thoughtfully,  "Maybe  it 
isn't  the  hard  times  but  the  love  and 
faith  that  count,  honey.  My  divorced 
parents  gave  me  everything  money 
could  buy." 

They  all  heard  the  station  wagon 
come  up  the  drive — and  the  quiet  as 
it  settled  next  to  the  compact  car. 
Would  Bill  understand  her  signal? 

Paul  grabbed  his  gun  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  the  hall.  The  three  of 
them  stood  there  in  the  hall  and 
listened  to  Bill's  footsteps  pause  at 
the  kitchen  window,  and  then  go 
around  the  walk  to  the  front  door. 
He  was  whistling  softly. 

His  footsteps  sounded  reassuring 
to  Jane.  She  needed  her  big  husband! 
His  promotions  in  the  department 
were  based  on  his  understanding, 
ability  and  quick  decisions.  Bill  was 
a  policeman. 

The  front  doorknob  rattled.  His 
deep  voice  called,  "Jane,  I  forgot  my 
key." 

Her  heart  lifted.  Bill  understood! 
She  knew  his  house  and  car  keys 
were  on  the  same  ring.  He  was  say- 
ing, be  ready! 

She  glanced  at  Paul  and  said,  "I'm 
coming." 

Paul  motioned  for  Frank  to  open 
the  door.  She  felt  his  gun  in  her 
ribs,  and  she  sagged  suddenly  against 
him.  He  put  an  arm  around  her. 

Frank  opened  the  door — and  was 
knocked  flat  behind  it  as  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  angry  policeman 
came  inside. 

Instandy,  Jane  pivoted  and  flipped 
Paul  over  her  hip.  Paul  fell  on  the 
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floor  in  front  of  Bill,  his  gun  clatter- 
ing beside  him.  Jane  ran  and  scooped 
up  the  gun  and  watched  her  husband 
smack  Paul  and  pile  him  up  on  top 
of  Frank.  He  gave  a  short  chop  and 
the  gun  Frank  was  trying  to  get  out 
of  his  pocket  dropped  to  the  floor, 
too. 

Bill's  voice  held  concern,  "You  all 
right,  Jane?" 

She  moved  into  the  circle  of  his 
arms  before  she  said,  "I'm  fine." 

"Call  headquarters,"  he  said.  He 
transferred  Frank's  gun  to  his  other 
hand  and  went  to  handcuff  the  two 
men  to  the  hall  banister.  Without 
their  guns,  neither  man  offered  any 
protest. 

Jane  finished  making  her  call  and 
said  to  Bill,  "I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn't  notice  the  pie." 

He  shook  his  head,  his  blue  eyes 
smiling  at  her.  "You  told  me  roast 
and  apple  pie  this  morning  .  .  .  and 
then  I  came  home  to  see  that  choco- 
late meringue  pie  cooling  on  my  sill." 
Bill  liked  almost  all  foods,  except 
chocolate  pie. 

She  smiled  and  said,  "Remember 
when  you  jokingly  told  Tom  and 
Betty  that  since  our  family  disliked 
chocolate  meringue  pie  you  would 
think  we  were  being  invaded  if  you 
saw  one  here." 

He  pulled  her  close.  "I  know  I 
married  a  smart  girl."  ■  ■ 
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tor  they  brought  aboard,"  he  said. 
"It  was  probably  sent  from  Sophia 
Miller's  office  in  Cairo  and  could  be 
the  most  likely  place  for  her  to  plant 
a  bomb." 

A  half-hour  later  Inspector  Ban- 
nerjee  returned  with  the  information: 
"We  found  it  all  right,"  he  told  Mei 
Wong  grimly.  "Fitted  in  the  projec- 
tor and  timed  to  go  off  after  the  first 
reel  of  film  had  gone  through  the 
machine.  It  would  have  exploded  in 
about  thirty  minutes!  Ingenious  de- 
vice! 

"And  what  now?"  Mei  Wong 
asked. 

"We've  phoned  the  Cairo  police 
to  pick  the  girl  up,"  the  Inspector 
said  glancing  at  the  assembled  pas- 
sengers with  a  resigned  look  on  his 
swarthy  face.  "Your  hunch  was 
right.  All  three  men  you  spoke  of 
had  taken  out  the  maximum  amount 
of  flight  insurance  in  her  name.  And 
she  was  probably  the  beneficiary  in 
at  least  two  of  their  wills  as  well!" 


THINK  TWICE 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  divorce,"  a 
man  told  his  friend.  "My  wife  hasn't 
spoken  to  me  in  three  months." 

"I'd  think  twice  about  that  if  I 
were  you,"  his  friend  said.  "Wives 
like  that  are  hard  to  find." — Lion. 


If  you  haven't  used  it  in  the  last  year, 
you  don't  need  it. — Salada  Tag  Line. 
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Liberty  or  License? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


WHY  can't  we  have  a  little 
fun?"  "What's  the  harm  in 
expressing  ourselves?"  "Why  are  the 
churches  and  chaplains  and  clergy 
generally  always  talking  about  sin?" 
"If  there  is  a  God,  didn't  he  put 
these  desires  and  drives  in  us?  If  so, 
what's  so  wrong  about  doing  what 
comes  naturally?"  Who  hasn't  heard 
questions  like  this  in  a  "bull  session" 
or  even  in  a  discussion  with  the 
padre?  In  civilian  life  as  in  military 
life  these  questions  are  frequently 
asked.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
who  do  not  ask  them  because  they 
have  decided  that  the  only  com- 
mandment to  avoid  breaking  is  the 
one  not  found  in  the  Bible,  "Thou 
shalt  not  be  found  out." 

It  may  be  true  that  preachers  do 
talk  too  much  about  sin  and  not 
enough  about  its  cure.  Christians  be- 
lieve God  has  provided  the  cure  in 


the  forgiving  love  he  has  given  us  in 
the  life  and  sacrificial  death  and  vic- 
tory over  evil  and  death  we  call  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Once  a  theo- 
logical student  acting  as  an  assistant 
to  a  pastor,  preached  in  his  chief's 
unavoidable  absence.  He  spent  all 
the  available  time  allotted  the  ser- 
mon on  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  left 
no  time  to  point  out  the  remedy  God 
has  provided.  One  listener  was  over- 
heard whispering  facetiously  to  the 
man  next  to  him  in  the  chapel,  "Can 
you  lend  me  a  rope  or  a  gun?"  Of 
course  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
thought  seriously  of  ending  his  life, 
but  he  has  a  point.  If  the  blackness 
of  our  human  nature  is  all  there  is, 
why  go  on  living?  Jesus  Christ  came 
that  we  might  be  forgiven,  given  an- 
other chance,  and  given  also  the  spir- 
itual power  to  meet  and  defeat  temp- 
tation. 


Dr.  MacLennan  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ( United ) 
2231  N.E.  26th  Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33064 
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ow  Permissive  Can  We  Get? 

(1)  First  we  could  agree  that  we 
do  live  in  a  far  more  permissive  so- 
ciety than  our  grandparents  did.  Al- 
most anything  goes,  unless  you 
deliberately  run  foul  of  the  law. 
"Play  it  cool!"  may  be  sound  advice 
when  we  get  "uptight."  It  is  far  from 
good  counsel  when  it  means  "Forget 
about  being  upright  if  you  can  stop 
being  uptight."  Like  it  or  not,  life 
seems  to  work  well  only  when  we  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  there  are  rules  of 
the  road,  that  some  things  and  some 
actions  and  attitudes  are  "off  limits." 
As  more  than  one  person  has  ob- 
served, when  a.  man  jumps  out  of  a 
plane  without  a  parachute,  or  off  a 
high  cliff,  or  out  of  a  high-rise  build- 
ing's umpteenth r  "floor  he  does  not 
break  one  of  nature's  laws,  the  law 
of  gravity.  He  is  broken  by  it  when 
he  ignores  or  defies  it. 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  men  and 
women,  young  and  old  and  in-be- 
tween, take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  they  are  in  danger  of  the  very 
conditions  sensible  citizens  do  not 
want — lawlessness,  crime,  cruelty, 
the  strong  victimization  of  the  de- 
fenseless? Anarchy  never  yet  built  a 
secure,  healthful,  and  happy  com- 
munity. Indeed  anarchy  is  the  enemy 
of  community  in  any  meaningful 
sense  of  the  word  community. 

On  our  college  and  university  cam- 
puses and  now  in  many  high  schools 
and  even  elementary  schools  we  see 
what  license — being  our  own  law- 
makers, judges,  juries — can  do.  In- 
justice is  not  corrected.  No  inade- 
quacies are  made  up,  and  no  prog- 
ress in  education  is  experienced.  The 
innocent  who  come  to  acquire  edu- 


cation are  denied  the  opportunities 
because  of  a  licentious,  lawless,  vio- 
lent minority.  As  we  approach  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  nation  we 
need  to  be  reminded  of  a  somber 
fact  of  history.  This  is  the  fact:  his- 
torians point  out  that  no  civilization 
has  lasted  more  than  200  years,  the 
age  of  our  beloved  republic.  Usually, 
if  not  always,  civilizations  have 
perished,  once  strong  nations  have 
been  destroyed,  not  by  external 
enemies  so  much  as  by  internal  moral 
and  spiritual  foes. 

What  Is  Wrong  With  the  World 

(2)  We  need,  therefore  to  face 
up  to  the  question,  "What  is  wrong 
that  we  permit,  even  seem  to  en- 
courage, license  instead  of  true  lib- 
erty?" We  may  blame  a  particular 
political  government,  a  party,  a 
group  of  minority  militants,  the 
frustrations  experienced  by  young 
people  in  a  hurry  to  make  this  a  bet- 
ter world. 

But  the  basic  answer  was  indicated 
by  a  once  famous  thinker  and  writer, 
the  late  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton.  A 
newspaper  once  conducted  a  contest 
to  obtain  the  best  answer  to  the 
question  what  is  wrong  with  society 
today.  Chesterton  should  have  won 
first  prize,  if  he  did  not,  because  he 
got  down  to  what  is  often  called  the 
"nitty  gritty" — the  brutal  fact — when 
he  wrote  to  the  editor:  "Dear  Sir, 
what  is  wrong  with  the  world  today? 
I  am.  Yours  truly,  G.  K.  Chesterton." 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  Mr.  Chester- 
ton was  oversimplifying.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  where  it  begins,  with  our 
own  selves.  If  we  are  wrong,  and 
enough  of  us  are  wrong,  we  may  be 
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sure  that  the  unit  which  we  serve, 
the  community  in  which  we  live,  the 
world  in  which  for  a  time  we  are  ten- 
ants— these  are  wrong.  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's answer  was  incomplete  because 
wrongness,  sin,  evil,  injustice,  cor- 
ruption, exist  in  corporate  groups  as 
two  thoughtful  theologians  have 
written  in  a  helpful  little  paperback, 
Here  Is  the  Answer  (Judson  Press, 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  page  29, 
a  paperback  costing  $2.50):  "There 
is  a  racial  fall  and  a  kingdom  of  evil. 
So  we  are  compelled  to  recognize 
not  only  that  1  am  wrong,'  but  also 
that  'we  are  wrong,'  since  sin,  which 
in  the  first  instance  is  personal,  gets 
caught  up  into  human  society  and 
institutions  and  thus  perpetuates  it- 
self with  frightful  and  fatal  power  in 
the  lives  of  other  individuals." 

The  Christian  Answer  Makes  Sense 

(3)  Now  we  come  to  the  Chris- 
tian answer  and  God's  cure  for  the 
kind  of  license  which  issues  not  in 
true  liberty — "for  freedom  Christ  has 
set  us  free"  (Galatians  5:1).  Christ 
died  not  only  for  you  and  for  me  as 
individuals;  he  died  for  the  whole 
world  (John  3:16).  In  Romans, 
chapter  eight,  verses  21  and  22  there 
is  a  sublime  statement  of  God's  de- 
sign: "Yet  there  was  this  hope:  that 
creation  itself  would  one  day  be  set 
free  from  its  slavery  to  decay,  and 
share  the  glorious  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God.  For  we  know  that 
up  to  the  present  time  all  of  creation 
groans  with  pain  like  the  pain  of 
childbirth"  (TEV). 

Doesn't  it  all  add  up  to  this — that 
while  being  decent  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned moral  sense  may  not  be  suffi- 


cient to  be  a  Christian  in  the  New 
Testament  sense,  it  is  essential  to  any 
kind  of  life  God  can  bless.  True,  the 
very  word  morality  or  the  word 
moralist  is  regarded  by  many  pleas- 
ant people  as  almost  depressing. 
One  famous  Christian  scholar  and 
layman,  the  late  C.  S.  Lewis,  asserted 
that  chastity  is  the  most  unpopular  of 
Christian  virtues.  However,  you  and 
I  know  what  happens  when  a  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  adopts  the 
rule,  "anything  goes."  Reason  yields 
to  animalism.  Presently  our  so-called 
ethics  or  morality  resembles  that  of 
the  barnyard.  Then  comes  boredom, 
and  finally  confusion,  failure  of  nerve 
and  collapse  of  responsible  character. 
Whatever  inflation  may  do  to  our  in- 
comes, the  wages  of  sin  remain  the 
same  as  when  the  Bible  stated  that 
these  wages  end  in  death. 

Let  us  stop  being  afraid  of  dire 
consequences  from  suppression  of 
undesirable  courses  of  behavior.  Self- 
control  is  still  the  way  to  the  deep 
and  durable  satisfactions  of  living. 
To  live  without  laws  and  decent  con- 
ventions never  produced  anything 
but  savagery  and  chaos.  Did  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  say  that  if  we  are  to 
be  his  followers  and  know  the  inde- 
structible joy  which  comes  from 
being  with  him  we  must  deny  our- 
selves daily?  (Matthew  16:24)  The 
body  is  good,  not  evil,  but  it  is  a 
junior  partner  to  the  soul.  Did  any- 
one achieve  mastery  in  any  field 
without  self-discipline?  The  good 
news  about  such  self-discipline  is 
that  God  himself  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  living  Christ,  gives  us  re- 
inforcement and  true  liberty  to  make 
the  most  of  our  best.  ■  ■ 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Annual  Income:  Something  you  can't  live  without — or  within. — 
Lucille  Goodyear. 

Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society  is  bound  together. 
— Goethe. 

It  is  useless  for  sheep  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  vegetarianism 
as  long  as  the  wolf  is  present. — Cardinal  Newman. 

A  girl  is  one  of  the  best  ideas  any  young  man  has  had  to  date. — 
Tag  Line. 

When  you  meet  the  man  without  a  smile,  give  him  one  of  yours. — 
Wesley  an  Methodist. 

The  secret  of  financial  success  is  to  spend  what  you  have  left  after 
saving,  instead  of  saving  what  you  have  left  after  spending. — 
Supervision. 

Dying  men  have  said,  "I  am  sorry  I  am  an  atheist,  infidel,  agnostic, 
skeptic,  or  sinner,"  but  no  man  ever  said  on  his  deathbed,  "I  am  sorry 
I  am  a  Christian." — Free  Methodist. 

The  only  wisdom  we  can  hope  to  acquire  is  the  wisdom  of 
humility — humility  is  endless. — T.  S.  Eliot. 

Industry  keeps  the  body  healthy,  the  mind  clear,  the  heart  whole, 
and  the  purse  full. — Grit. 

Every  time  a  man  puts  a  new  idea  across,  he  faces  a  dozen  men 
who  thought  of  it  before  he  did.  But  they  only  thought  of  it. — Oren 
Arnold  in  Home  Life. 

If  your  troubles  are  deep-seated  or  long-standing,  try  kneeling. 
— Guideposts. 

The  truth  never  hurts — unless  it  ought  to. — B.  C.  Forbes  in  Sun- 
shine. 
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/  Remember  Vietnam 


By  Edgar  P.  Shackelford 


I    REMEMBER  that  day  in  February  of  '69  when  the  plane  beat  the 
sun  to  Pleiku  Air  Base; 
And  traveling  along  Route  14  and  wondering  how  many  hands  had 

discarded  beer  and  soda  cans; 
And  seeing  signs  around  Camp  Enari:  "Welcome  to  the  4th  Division" 
and  "Happy  Tet." 

I  remember  my  surprise  at  permanent  chapels  and  organ  music  on 

Sundays; 
With  makeshift  altars  and  taped  hymns  in  romantic  sounding  places 

Like  Plei  Mrong  and  Polei  Kleng. 
(What  man's  girl  or  good  fortune  gave  us  places  like  "Mary  Lou," 

"Nancy,"  "April,"  and  "St.  George"?) 

I  remember  "Repo,"  where  many  men  passed  that  would  return  to 
rest  quietly  in  country  cemeteries  amid  the  hesitant  honor  of  their 
homeland; 
I  remember  countless  faces  in  countless  places — a  laugh  in  a  "LOCH," 

a  handshake  in  the  hospital,  a  toast  for  DEROS. 
(Who  can  forget  those  "playmates  of  the  month"  competing  for  at- 
tention?) 

I  remember  the  ravages  of  war:  mangled  PC's  and  sleeping  tanks, 
burned  hooches  and  choppers  nesting  on  the  ground; 

The  tragedy  of  death,  that  stops  time  for  the  old,  the  young,  the 
innocent. 

(O  Computers,  you  who  do  so  much,  can  you  chart  the  course  of 
death — the  rocket's  path,  the  sniper's  bullet,  the  grisly  grenade?) 
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I  remember  the  tears  when  KIA  recorded  the  short  life  of  a  friend; 

Yes,  the  ravages  of  war  that  speak  volumes  on  each  casualty  list. 

(The  Army  Command  in  Saigon  announced  today  that  84  men  were 
killed  in  action  during  the  last  week.  .  .  .") 

What  quirk  of  fate,  what  combination  of  chance  and  coincidence  con- 
spired to  make  one  man  a  mortarman,  another  a  mailman,  still  an- 
other "Eleven  Bush,"  and  thus  meet  his  appointment  in  Vietnam? 

What  lifetime  of  circumstances  produced  some  man's  lonely  task  in 
Brooklyn  or  Brockton:  "On  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
I  regret  to  inform  you.  .  .  ." 

I  remember  many  healing  hands  in  Vietnam:  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 

hospitals,  in  Montagnard  villages,  in  Pat  Smith's  hospital,  in  the 

Leprosy  Clinic. 
I  remember  the  noise  of  Vietnam:  122's  evacuating  mess  halls,  155's 

competing  with   Beethoven's   "Fifth"  on  FM,   and  AFVN   radios 

permeating  perimeters. 
(While  we  honored  a  fallen  artilleryman,  a  nearby  radio  announced, 

"no  hits,  no  runs,  no  errors.") 

I  remembers  the  joys  of  reunion  on  R&R  (and  Taipei  prostitutes  saying 
farewell  to  their  five-day  lovers). 

And  cancelled  services  (Is  God  Dead?)  and  voices,  fifty  strong,  sing- 
ing "Stand  Up,  Stand  Up,  For  Jesus." 

Yes,  I  remember  voices,  raised  in  bitterness  as  well  as  joy.  ("We  gotta 

get  out  of  this  place.") 
And  faces  reflecting  pain  and  uncontrolled  grief; 
And  those  who  prayed  for  peace  and  still  do  so. 
And  in  remembering,  I  realize  that  some  part  of  me  will  remain  in 

Vietnam,  this  land  of  heavy  dews,  moonlit  nights,   and  colorful 

sunsets. 
Some  part  will  remain,  for  much  has  been  lost,  and  much  has  been 

gained.  ■  ■ 

TO  SOAR  ALOFT 

Lift  up  your  hearts, 

My  children, 

Look  high  above  the  sod. 

No  spirit  need  be 

Earthbound  when 

His  soul  is  joined  with  God. 

— Viola  Jacobson  Berg 
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By  Raymond  MacKendree 


LATELY  one  of  my  neighbors 
dropped  by  for  a  quick  chat  as 
I  was  getting  my  mail  from  my  box. 
Along  with  business  letters,  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  a  friend  serving 
in  Vietnam,  a  relative  I  have  seen 
but  a  few  times,  and  my  former  col- 
lege roommate. 

"I  know  your  work  as  a  writer  re- 
quires you  to  spend  many  hours  each 
day  at  your  typewriter,"  my  neighbor 
commented.  "Don't  you  find  it  tiring 
to  maintain  a  large,  personal  corre- 
spondence?" 

I  told  my  neighbor  that  the  letters 
I  received  from  others  were  their 
visits  with  me.  The  letters  I  wrote 
were  my  visits  with  them.  "A  visit 
with  those  we  love  is  never  tiring, 
but  refreshing,"  I  pointed  out. 

Samuel  Johnson  declares,  "In  a 
person's  letters,  his  soul  shows  forth." 
An  experience  that  reaches  back 
many  years  has  proved  to  me  the  ac- 


curacy of  this  statement.  My  mother 
passed  on  when  I  was  four,  and  a 
few  years  later,  my  father  passed 
also.  Not  until  quite  some  time  had 
gone  by,  though,  did  I  leam  my 
father  had  saved  many  letters  my 
mother  had  written  him  during  their 
two  years  of  courtship  as  well  as 
those  she  later  wrote  when  his  duties 
as  president  of  a  chain  of  businesses 
required  him  to  be  absent  from  home 
for  long  periods. 

Since  I  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  my  mother,  my  father 
requested  my  grandmother  to  turn 
the  letters  over  to  me.  "They  will 
show  him  the  kind  of  person  his 
mother  was,"  he  said. 

Previously  I  had  thought  of  my 
mother  as  "dead,"  but  as  I  read  her 
letters  she  became  gloriously  alive. 
She  was  an  only  child,  and  after  her 
father  passed  on  when  she  was  two, 
she   and  my  grandmother  went  to 


Mr.   MacKendree   is  a   freelancer   living   at   211    Woodland   Drive, 
Thomasville,  Ga.  31792 
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live  with  my  grandmother's  sister 
and  her  family.  My  grandmother  sup- 
ported my  mother  and  herself  by 
operating  a  tailor  shop. 

In  her  letters,  my  mother  spoke 
warmly  of  her  first  cousins  who  are 
"like  my  own  brothers  and  sisters." 
She  reviewed  books  she  was  reading, 
and  told  how  eagerly  she  was  an- 
ticipating a  series  of  lectures  on 
Charles  Dickens  to  be  presented  at 
the  auditorium.  She  spoke  of  the 
blessings  she  received  from  studying 
the  Scriptures,  and  listed  her  favorite 
passages.  She  referred  to  the  plays 
she  saw,  and  which  ones  appealed 
to  her  and  why. 

She  told  of  the  many  hours  she 
practiced  her  piano  lessons,  seeking 
to  perfect  her  style.  Later  she  was  to 
become  church  organist.  She  spoke 
of  spending  a  weekend  with  friends 
in  the  country,  and  riding  a  horse 
for  the  first  time.  "I  shall  have  one 
of  my  own  some  day,"  she  predicted, 
and  she  did. 

Expressing  Oneself  in  Letters 

She  told  of  leisurely  walks  she 
took  with  her  mother  and  cousins 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  of  taking 
meals  "to  lonely  old  ladies  who  live 
in  drab  rooms  in  somebody  else's 
house.  I  wish — I  wish — I  wish  there 
could  be  lovely  bright  homes  for  the 
elderly  who  cannot  care  for  them- 
selves!" 

In  her  letters  after  her  marriage, 
she  drew  word  pictures  of  her  home 
and  numerous  interests.  When  my 
sister,  her  first  child  was  a  few 
months  old,  Mother  outlined  her  foot 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  by  it, 
"Come   home  and  tickle  me!"   She 


mentioned  the  talks  she  was  prepar- 
ing for  this  meeting  and  that  one, 
and  enclosed  poems  she  wrote  "To 
My  Litde  Dog  Sport,"  and  "My 
Sweet  Singer,"  a  mockingbird  that 
fed  from  the  windowsill  of  her  bed- 
room. 

There  were  many  poems,  most  of 
them  later  published.  In  one  of  these, 
"Memories,"  she  wrote: 

Let  us  give  to  the  living  the  roses, 
Let  us  say  to  the  friends  who  are  true, 
Before  they  lie  wrapped  up  in  silence 
The  sweet  tender  words,  "I  love  you!" 

Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "A  long 
life  may  not  be  good  enough,  but  a 
good  life  is  long  enough."  My 
mother's  relatively  few  years  proved 
that  life  can  be  a  beautiful  experi- 
ence when  we  live  it  fully  and  un- 
selfishly. 

The  Apostle  Paul  in  concluding  his 
letter  to  the  members  of  the  church 
at  Galatia,  said,  "See  with  what 
large  letters  I  am  writing  to  you  with 
my  own  hand"  (Galatians  6:11). 
Without  his  letter  to  remind  them  of 
his  affection,  the  Galatians,  in  view 
of  Paul's  long  absence  in  other 
places,  might  have  decided  he  had 
forgotten  them.  A  personal  letter  al- 
ways says,  "I  think  enough  of  you  to 
take  the  time  to  write." 

In  addition  to  expressing  senti- 
ment, a  personal  letter  serves  practi- 
cal purposes  also.  While  a  good  let- 
ter is  always  written  from  the  heart 
and  hence  spontaneous,  nevertheless, 
we  can  usually  improve  upon  what 
we  write  by  experience  and  practice. 
Letters  really  become  valuable  ex- 
ercises in  self-expression. 
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A  friend  of  mine  who  began  cor- 
responding with  a  former  Army 
buddy  told  me,  "He  is  well  educated, 
but  I  dropped  out  of  school  in  the 
tenth  grade.  His  letters  have  chal- 
lenged me  to  improve  my  writing." 
With  that  in  mind,  he  went  to  night 
school  and  completed  his  high  school 
education.  Later  he  took  a  course  in 
composition  from  a  university  exten- 
sion center. 

"Writing  letters  has  taught  me  to 
think  clearly  and  to  express  myself 
adequately,"  he  declared.  "Some- 
times I  rewrite  a  letter  several  times 
before  I  am  pleased  with  it." 

My  friend  and  his  family  vaca- 
tioned one  summer  in  the  town  in 
which  he  grew  up.  Upon  his  return, 
he  began  corresponding  with  friends 
and  relatives  there.  "I  didn't  have 
time  to  write  so  many  letters  by 
hand,  so  I  bought  a  portable  type- 
writer and  learned  the  touch  system. 
Now  I  correspond  with  many  people, 
write  quicker  and  easier  than  before, 
and  only  seldom  do  I  revise  what  I 
have  written." 

Quite  obviously,  this  man  began 
receiving  a  chain  of  benefits  when 
he  permitted  a  friend's  letters  to  chal- 
lenge him  to  improve  his  writing. 

Psychiatrists  reveal  that  if  we  keep 
our  destructive  emotions  botded  up 
within  us,  they  can  cause  consider- 
able damage  to  our  minds,  bodies, 
and  personalities.  Sometimes  express- 
ing how  we  feel  about  things  in  a 
letter  to  a  close  friend — even  though 
we  may  later  decide  not  to  mail  it — 
is  one  way  of  releasing  harmful  emo- 
tions. 

Lately  I  received  a  "heated"  letter 
from  a  friend  who  usually  writes  in 


a  light  vein.  She  told  of  receiving 
"the  biggest  double-cross  in  all  his- 
tory" (the  words  were  underscored) 
from  someone  she  had  befriended, 
and  "whom  I  thought  was  respecta- 
ble." (These  words  were  also  under- 
scored.) After  three  such  pages,  the 
letter  ended,  "I'm  so  angry  I  can't 
see  straight!" 

A  few  days  later,  I  received  a  note 
from  this  friend.  "Thank  you  for  let- 
ting me  use  you  as  a  sounding  board 
for  my  resentment,"  she  wrote.  "I 
have  now  gotten  the  steam  from  my 
system  and  can  forgive  and  start  for- 
getting." 

Creative  Dialogue  by  Letter 

A  letter  is  a  most  appropriate  way 
of  remembering  a  friend  during  his 
periods  of  grief  or  sorrow.  And  it  is 
wonderfully  comforting  to  receive 
letters  from  our  loved  ones  when  rain 
falls  into  our  own  lives.  A  while 
back,  I  received  such  a  letter  from  a 
close  friend  when  someone  very 
precious  to  me  passed  on  suddenly. 
Just  lately,  I  wrote  this  kind  of  let- 
ter to  him.  Hurt  always  lessens  when 
friends  are  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
let  us  know  they  care. 

Sometimes  I  save  a  letter  that 
seems  especially  meaningful.  This 
practice  once  benefited  one  of  my 
friends.  He  rose  above  certain  handi- 
caps and  completed  college,  and 
later  entered  business  for  himself. 
For  a  time,  things  went  well,  and 
then  he  wrote,  "One  problem  and 
difficulty  after  another  has  piled  up 
on  me.  I  don't  think  I  can  keep  my 
head  above  water  much  longer." 

In  the  letter  I  kept  he  said,  "With 
God  guiding  and  helping  me,  I  can 
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overcome  all  obstacles."  I  returned 
the  letter  to  him  with  a  short  com- 
ment. "You  can  turn  now  to  the  same 
source  of  strength  you  found  de- 
pendable when  you  wrote  this  letter 
for  God  has  assured  us,  1  the  Lord 
do  not  change'  "  (Malachi  3:6) . 

In  time  I  heard  again  from  my 
friend.  "I  realize  now  I  had  fallen 
into  the  unhealthy  practice  of  de- 
pending too  much  upon  self  and  not 
enough  on  Him,"  he  wrote.  "I  know 
things  are  going  to  work  out  well  for 
me."  In  time  they  did. 

Do  you  like  to  receive  letters  but 
find  it  tedious  to  compose  them?  If 
so,  you  are  permitting  letter-writing 
to  be  a  chore  instead  of  a  creative 
undertaking.  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions that  should  help  you. 

Save  the  last  letter  you  received 
from  each  correspondent.  I  keep 
such  letters  arranged  alphabetically 
in  a  large  envelope  box.  Underscore 
in  red  any  questions  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive might  have  asked  you,  as  well  as 
the  comments  to  which  you'd  like  to 
respond.  Scan  these  underscored  sec- 
tions before  you  start  writing.  Your 
responses   to  these  will  make   good 


openings  for  your  letters. 

"Who  will  be  interested  in  what?" 
is  a  good  question  to  put  to  yourself 
in  gathering  material  for  letters.  As 
things  happen  to  you  or  you  read 
about  them,  jot  down  appropriate  re- 
minders on  sheets  of  paper  to  keep 
at  the  front  of  your  letter  file.  Use 
them  to  build  additional  materials 
for  your  letters.  Since  your  letters  are 
your  visits  to  your  friends,  try  to 
keep  your  visits  pleasant  by  includ- 
ing only  that  which  is  uplifting  and 
helpful  whenever  possible. 

As  you  read  magazines  and  news- 
papers, seek  materials  to  send  your 
friends.  Lately  I've  mailed  two  arti- 
cles on  birds  to  a  friend  who  is  a  bird 
lover,  a  newspaper  account  of  a  class 
reunion  to  a  chum  who  could  not  at- 
tend, and  an  article  on  retirement  to 
someone  who  will  give  up  his  work 
shortly.  If  I  can  find  several  helpful 
articles  in  an  issue  of  a  magazine,  I 
check  these  and  mail  the  magazine 
under  separate  cover.  I  also  send 
pamphlets,  prayers,  and  affirmations. 

The  florist  profession  uses  the 
slogan,  "Say  It  With  Flowers."  You 
can  say  it  with  letters!  ■  ■ 


"I've  been  your  curate  for  the  past  six 
years,  Sir.  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
a  little  more  of  the  root  of  all  evil." 
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Joy  and  Anticipation 


WITH  ALL  the  emphasis  on  the  "NOW"  it  seems  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  very  real  connection  between  joy  and 
anticipation.  Illustrations  abound  of  those  who  could  not  wait  even  a 
short  time  to  have  their  desires  met.  One  fellow  with  whom  I 
counseled  was  recently  picked  up  as  a  deserter.  He  had  been  within 
a  week  of  being  honorably  discharged.  Instead  he  took  off  without 
leave.  Now,  a  year  later,  he  faces  an  undesirable  discharge.  All  of  this 
because  he  would  not  wait  one  week. 

We  have  probably  all  known  fellows  who  have  quit  high  school 
within  a  matter  of  days  before  graduation.  A  job,  a  car,  a  girl — some- 
thing comes  along  and  suddenly  it  seems  impossible  to  put  off  the 
desirable. 

Attempts  to  reason  with  someone  in  this  mood  are  ridiculed.  Op- 
position is  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  limit  happiness.  He  has  failed 
to  learn  that  anticipation  is  a  part  of  joy — not  a  limitation  of  joy. 

Just  recently  we  in  the  military  received  a  pay  raise.  Much  of  the 
pleasure  in  the  raise  was  waiting  for  payday.  Actually  when  the  day 
arrived  I  had  already  gained  much  enjoyment  from  the  raise — waiting 
and  planning  how  I  could  spend  it. 

Around  our  house  a  good  chocolate  cake,  freshly  baked  and  iced 
is  a  real  treat.  We  look  forward  to  that  cake  as  suppertime  comes 
closer.  For  this  meal  the  plates  are  cleaned  a  bit  faster  than  usual.  If 
we  have  not  been  watchful  a  few  crumbs  around  the  edge  will  have 
already  been  nibbled  but  the  cake  is  not  eaten  until  everything  else  is 
gone.  Isn't  the  waiting,  knowing  that  this  good  dessert  is  there,  part 
of  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  cake  itself? 

Unfortunately,  this  lesson  seems  lost  upon  many  when  it  comes  to 
dating  and  marriage.  Statisticians  tell  us  that  in  40  percent  of  today's 
marriages  the  bride  is  between  fifteen  and  eighteen.  The  majority  of 
these  are  pregnant.  We  further  learn  that  three  out  of  four  will  be 
divorced. 

As  a  chaplain  I  have  talked  with  many  men  seventeen  and  eighteen 
who  want  to  be  married.  Any  suggestion  that  they  should  wait  is  re- 
buffed with  barely  concealed  disdain.  The  soon-to-be-married  fellow 
leaves  no  uncertainty  that  he  knows  what  he  wants.  Anyone  who  tries 
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to  stop  him  is  only  wasting  time.  He  wants  happiness.  He  wants  it 
now.  If  statistics  could  show  that  99  percent  of  such  marriages  would 
fail,  this  would  not  deter  him.  He  is  the  1  percent.  Every  man  I've 
ever  talked  with  is! 

Dating  and  planning  is  indeed  a  frustrating  time.  Why  put  oneself 
through  this  period  of  anticipation?  Why  not  go  ahead  and  get 
married?  Or  at  least  enjoy  the  sexual  satisfactions  of  marriage  now? 
Why  wait? 

Wait  for  the  simple  reason  that  delay  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  being 
together — at  last.  It  provides  opportunity  to  plan,  to  learn,  to  dream. 
As  one  looks  forward  to  a  future  event  such  as  marriage  the  interven- 
ing time  is  filled  with  an  excitement  to  be  remembered  the  rest  of 
one's  life. 

If  we  will  but  think,  we  know  it  has  been  those  dreams  which  have 
been  planned  and  prayed  for — worked  and  saved  for — which  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  when  they  actually  came  into  reality. 

Our  ten-year-old  daughter  the  other  day  exclaimed,  "I'm  glad  we 
don't  have  lots  of  money,  cause  then  I  couldn't  want  anything."  I 
think  she  has  discovered  an  important  ingredient  in  life.  She  was  not 
just  being  a  Pollyanna.  She  has  discovered  that  the  desire  itself  adds  to 
life's  excitement. 

Pause  for  a  moment  the  next  time  you  are  tempted  to  sacrifice  a 
future  goal  for  a  momentary  satisfaction.  You  may  desire  the  im- 
mediate gratification  of  a  job  versus  graduation,  of  desertion  today 
in  place  of  another  year  in  the  grind,  or  marriage  now  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  better  prepared.  Think  of  what  life  would  be  like  if  there 
could  be  instant  gratification  of  every  whim  or  desire.  Is  there  anyone 
so  hedonistic  that  he  can  seriously  think  of  that  as  bringing  real  happi- 
ness? 

Do  you  remember  the  story,  "King  Midas,"  which  we  read  as  chil- 
dren? He  wanted  gold.  He  was  not  willing  to  work  and  save  to  build 
his  treasury.  He  wanted  it  now.  He  was  granted  his  wish.  Whatever  he 
touched  would  turn  to  gold. 

His  joy  knew  no  bounds  as  he  went  about  the  castle  turning  plants, 
chairs,  dishes  into  solid  gold.  But  then  he  reached  out  and  touched 
his  only  daughter.  At  that  moment  he  realized  the  foolishness  of  his 
selfishness. 

In  our  lives  also  desire  is  essential  for  true  satisfaction.  If  every 
whim  were  met  we  would  soon  feel  like  a  Midas.  Remove  the  chal- 
lenge and  delay  from  our  lives  and  we  descend  to  the  level  of  force- 
fed  cattle.  We  would  be  well-fed  and  cared  for,  with  no  care  in  the 
world — and  fit  only  for  slaughter. 

Without  anticipation  life  becomes  a  gigantic  Ho-Hum.  Where  is  the 
joy  in  that?  — Gerald  W.  Cox 
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One 


Dr.  Raymond  M.  Veh 


Of  all  our  LINK  writers,  none 
more  fully  merits  the  title  "One 
of  Ours"  than  Dr.  Ray  Veh.  Since 
1955  he  has  written  thirty-five  arti- 
cles for  our  magazine.  Most  of  these 
are  what  we  call  "study  articles"  and 
so  he  has  made  a  big  contribution  to 
our  Christian  education  program. 

Ray  is  both  an  editor  and  writer. 
He  is  now  retired,  but  for  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  met  weekly  dead- 
lines for  Builders.  Under  his  editor- 
ship have  gone  out  more  than  2,000 
issues  of  this  youth  magazine. 

How  does  he  feel  now?  Ray 
writes: 

Out  of  my  years  serving  Christ 
and  his  church  through  the 
ministry  of  journalism,  I  hold 
to  three  certainties: 
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1.  I  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  led  me  into  this  ministry 
and  leads  all  those  open  to  his 
leadership. 

2.  I  believe  in  the  impact  of 
great  personalities. 

3.  I  believe  God  is  alive  and 
at  work  in  his  world. 

Dr.  Veh  grew  up  in  Gibsonburg, 
Ohio;  he  received  his  B.A.  from 
North  Central  College  and  his  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
holds  honorary  doctorates  in  divinity 
and  letters  from  Westmar  College, 
LeMars,  Iowa. 

In  1928  Dr.  Veh  was  married  to 
Helen  Zimmerman  of  Oak  Park,  111. 
In  retirement  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Veh 
make  their  home  at  530  Crest  Drive, 
Thiensville,  Wisconsin  53902. 


The  Sound  of  Glad  Tidings 


Truit  Ford,  Soloist.  Word  Records.  Waco,  Texas.  76703 

Truit  Ford  is  the  tenor  soloist  on  the  Haven  of  Rest  radio  broad- 
cast originating  in  Hollywood.  He  has  a  warm,  engaging  personality 
coupled  with  a  friendly  smile.  His  colleagues  say:  "Wherever  Truit 
goes,  he  sings."  This  is  his  first  recording.  The  album  of  ten  songs  are 
beautifully  done.  Examples  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sings  directly 
to  you  are  found  in:  "Bring  Back  the  Springtime";  "I  Am  His  and  He 
Is  Mine";  "Happiness  Is  the  Lord";  and  "My  Friend  and  I." 

The  Pat  Boone  Family.  Word  Records.  Waco,  Texas  76703. 

Everyone  knows  Pat  Boone.  Over  40  million  of  his  records  have 
been  bought  since  his  career  began  in  1955.  But  the  whole  Boone 
family  sings.  Pat's  wife,  Shirley  (the  daughter  of  the  late  Red  Foley, 
country  singer);  and  the  four  teen-age  daughters:  Chevy,  16;  Lindy, 
15;  Derby,  14;  and  Laury,  13.  Love,  joy  and  faith  are  found  in  the 
records.  Pat  and  Shirley  sing;  the  four  Boone  girls;  and  Pat  and  the 
family. 

Sacred  Hawaiian  Melodies.  Volume  2.  Sacred  Records.  Waco,  Tex. 

76703. 

Bud  Tutmarc,  with  his  Hawaiian  steel  guitar,  presents  12  numbers, 
with  the  help  of  Mark  Davidson,  accompanying  on  the  pipe  organ; 
Bobby  Gibbons,  bassist;  Rollie  Burdock;  and  Vibraharp-marimba  artist, 
Dale  Anderson.  This  is  "easy  listening."  Magnificent  are  such  numbers 
as  "No  Longer  Lonely";  "His  Hand  in  Mine";  "Be  Ready";  "Thou  Wilt 
Keep  Him  in  Perfect  Peace";  and  "I  Looked  Into  His  Face." 

Precious   Memories   by    Fred   Lowery.    Word   Records,   Waco,    Tex. 

76703. 

Here  are  13  songs,  hymns,  by  the  world's  greatest  whistler.  No  one 
ever  thought  the  little  blind  boy  of  Palestine,  Texas,  would  achieve  the 
greatness  he  has  attained.  He  whistles  familiar  hymns  such  as:  "Holy, 
Holy,  Holy";  "Happy  Day";  "My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee";  "In  the 
Garden";  even  "The  Old  Time  Religion";  and  mixes  with  them  many 
beloved  bird  calls.  And  he  brings  the  listener  closer  to  God. 
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News 

in 
Picture; 


Attending  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast,  Davis-Monthan  AFB,  were,  L-R: 
Honorable  Raul  Castro;  COL  Paul  D.  Copher,  Base  CDR;  BG  John  A.  Des 
Portes,  12  SAD  CDR;  The  Most  Rev.  Francis  Green,  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


Bishop  John  A.  Morgan,  Bishop  to  the  Forces  and  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain 
General  for  the  Australian  Regular  Army,  visited  Phan  Rang  AFB  and  was 
honored  with  a  reception.  Shown,  L-R:  Chaplain,  LTC,  Clinton  Wendland, 
Phan  Rang  AFB  Installation  Chaplain;  CPT  Leonard  Clabots,  Prov  Arty 
Gp  Chaplain;  CPT  Gordon  Kloehn  (AF);  Chaplain  Morgan;  Chaplain,  CPT, 
James  Boyle  (AF);  Chaplain,  MA  J,  Eugene  Jarcynski;  Chaplain  William 
Wheeler  of  the  Australian  AF,  Chaplain  at  Phan  Rang. 


MG  Charles  M.  Duke  (left),  Division 
Engineer  (N.  Atlantic  Div),  assists  MG 
George  S.  Eckhardt,  CG  of  Carlisle 
Barracks,  in  cutting  a  ribbon,  opening 
a  new  wing  to  the  Army  War  College 
Chapel  Center.  At  right  is  Chaplain 
(COL)  Thomas  J.  McMinn,  Jr.,  Post 
Chaplain. 


Former  Governor  William  W.  Scranton 
of  Pennsylvania  was  the  guest  speaker 
at  a  banquet  honoring  Chaplain  (MG) 
Francis  L.  Sampson,  Chief  of  Army 
Chaplains,  at  which  he  was  awarded 
the  annual  Hall  of  Heroes  Gold  Medal 
Award  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Chaplains.  Shown,  L-R:  Dr.  Walter  H. 
White;  Chaplain  Sampson;  former 
Governor  William  W.  Scranton;  Fed- 
eral Judge  John  Morgan  Davis. 


COL  Martin  D.  Howell  of  HQ,  14th  Armored  Cavalry  Regt  presents  SFC 
John  Wesley  and  his  wife,  Mary,  with  an  appreciation  certificate  from  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains  while  Chaplain,  CPT,  John  C.  Britcher 
watches.  Both  Wesleys  are  cited  as  "active  ministers  to  the  people." 
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July  1-3  Battle  of  Gettysburg  Annual  Commemorative  Ceremonies.  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

July  1-Sept.  15  "Black  Pride — Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow."  Exhibit 
of  black  history  and  culture  in  Africa  at  General  Motors  Bldg.,  New 
York  City. 

July  2-4  Old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  Celebration.  Ashville,  O. 

July  2-6  We  Love  a  Circus  Weekend.  Chicago. 

July  3-10  Let's  Play  Tennis  Week.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

July  4  INDEPENDENCE  DAY.  Calvin  Coolidge's  birthday.  30th  President 
of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this  day  in  1872. 

July  4-10  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

July  4  Carolina  Summer  Jazz  Festival.  Columbia,  S.C. 

July  6  Commemoration  Day  of  Burning  of  John  Hus.  Czechoslovakia. 

July  9  Hans  Christian  Anderson  Festival.  Odense,  Denmark. 

July  9  World  Eskimo  Olympic  Games.  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

July  11  John  Quincy  Adams'  Birthday.  6th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this 
day  in  1767.  6th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

July  14  Bastille  Day  or  Fete  National,  France. 

July  16-22  Captive  Nations  Week. 

July  15-25  Miss  Universe  Pageant.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

July  20  Moon  Day.  Anniversary  of  man's  first  landing  on  the  moon. 

July  25  Children's  Day:  U.S.A. 

July  25-31  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

July  25  8th  Sunday  after  Pentecost 

July  25  Frontier  Days,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

July  28-30  Wild  Pony  Roundup.  Chincoteague,  Va. 

July  30-Aug.  1  Music  Festival,  Newport  R.I.  Also  Lumberjack  World 
Championship.  Hayward,  Wis. 


GOOD  QUESTION 

A  mother  was  teaching  her  small  daughter  how  to  tell  time. 
"These  are  the  hours,  these  are  the  minutes,  and  these  are  the  seconds," 
the  mother  instructed,  as  she  pointed  to  the  face  of  the  clock. 
Puzzled,  the  little  girl  asked,  "But  where  are  the  jiffies?" 

— Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 
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Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles  pre- 
pared not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  discussion 
and  for  lay  leader's  helps. 

1.  God's  Greatest  Invention  (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  13 

What  is  the  test  of  love?  Why  is  it  difficult  to  express  the  love  that 
Christ  demonstrated?  Who  in  our  world  is  not  being  loved  today? 
What  can  we  do  to  change  this  situation? 

2.  Is  the  Violent  Way  American?  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  2  Kings  9:21-26 

Why  is  violence  in  America  so  widespread?  When  is  dissent  ap- 
propriate? How  distinguish  dissent  from  destruction?  What's  wrong 
with  violent  America?  How  can  we  create  a  climate  that  will  make 
for  a  Christian  community? 

3.  Liberty  or  License?  (page  46) 

Biblical  Material:  Romans  6:15-23;  8:21,  22;  John  3:16 
How  does  liberty  differ  from  license?  Is  our  society  too  permissive? 
Substantiate  your  answer  by  examples  from  life  around  us.  What  is 
wrong  with  the  world  around?  What  is  wrong  with  me?  How  may  we 
achieve  Christian  freedom? 

4.  Say  It  With  Letters,  Too  (page  52) 
Biblical  Material:  Galatians  6:11-18 

What  responsibility  do  we  have  to  answer  letters?  What  do  our 
letters  reveal  about  us?  How  do  our  letters  help  us  to  carry  on  creative 
dialogue?  How  important  are  the  letters  of  the  Bible? 


GIANT  LEAP  FOR  MANKIND 

A    church    in   Taylorsville,   Ky.,    posted    this    announcement:    "We    have 
reached  the  moon.  Now  let  us  reach  heaven.  Get  your  flight  training  here." 

— Submitted  by  Eva  Kraus. 
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BOOHS  It  AMI  TIGS 


The  Sod  Turners  by  Katherine  Marko.  Criterion  Books,  6  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019.  207  pp.  $4.95. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  attending  Writers'  Conferences  is  meeting  new 
writers  working  on  first  books;  one  of  the  pleasures  of  working  on  a  maga- 
zine is  getting  to  review  these  books  when  they  are  published.  This  is  well- 
illustrated  story  about  a  happy  family  that  made  the  "run"  into  the  Cherokee 
Strip  on  September  16,  1893,  leaving  Kansas  for  Oklahoma  territory.  Their 
privations,  hardships,  and  joys  as  they  resettle  in  their  new  home  are  told 
interestingly  and  with  understanding  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  ten- 
year-old  twin  girls,  Desty  Shawn.  Mrs.  Marko's  book  is  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  show  "how  communities  were  created  where  only  bare  earth  and 
sky  had  been." — i.m. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  Israel  by  Hershon  Winer.  Bloch  Publishing  Co., 
31  W.  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  289  pp.  $7.95. 

This  book  is  a  new  approach  on  writing  about  Israel.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  the  political,  historical,  economic,  and  military  aspects  of  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East,  it  deals  with  ideas.  It  portrays  the  key  figures,  major  concepts 
and  crucial  events  in  their  confluence  as  they  relate  to  the  ideals  that  in- 
spired the  founding  of  Israel.  Twelve  historic  personalities  are  studied  and 
offer  insight  into  the  making  of  the  modern  Jew. 

The  Voice  of  the  Turtledove  by  Charles  R.  Hembree.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506.  140  pp.  $2.95. 

Spiritual  stirrings,  trouble,  motivation,  marriage,  children,  family  life  — 
these  and  many  other  topics  are  the  concern  of  Charles  R.  Hembree  in  this, 
his  second  book  of  inspirational  thoughts. 

The  Psalms  for  Modern  Man.  Today's  English  Version.  American  Bible 
Society.  Broadway  at  61st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023.  211  pp.  11  cents. 
If  the  popularity  of  the  American  Bible  Society's  TEV  is  any  judge,  this 
little  book  on  the  psalms  will  be  a  best-seller.  For  some  persons  the  familiar 
ring  of  the  KJV  will  be  so  strong  they  cannot  accept  the  new  translation. 
But  the  meaning  of  the  TEV  is  much  clearer.  Example: 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd; 

I  have  everything  I  need. 

He  lets  me  rest  in  fields  of  green  grass 

and  leads  me  to  quiet  pools  of  fresh  water. 
— from  Psalm  23:1-2 
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Sound  Off! 


( Continued  from  page  4 ) 


Caption  for  Straw  Man  Picture 

You  asked  for  my  caption  for  the  inside  back  cover  of  your  November, 
1970,  issue  of  THE  LINK.  Here  it  is: 

Life  is  nothing  but  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
—William  E.  Savage,  D814247.  Company  Oil.  NTC.  RTC.  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92133. 

Open  Letter  to  Dan 

I  was  most  impressed  with  your  February,  1971  issue  of  THE  LINK. 
Particularly  impressive  was  the  center  fold:  "Open  Letter  to  Dan."  Is  it 
possible  that  this  could  be  made  available  in  a  reprint  edition  so  that  pastors 
could  possibly  utilize  these  for  newly  inducted  servicemen.  I  am  certain  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  spiritually  beneficial. 

— The  Rev.  Vernon  Stoop,  Jr.,  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  United  Church  of 
Christ,  Box  329,  R.  D.  1,  Bechtelsville,  Pa.  19505. 
(I  wish  we  could  carry  out  this  suggestion  of  Pastor  Stoop;  but  our  budget 
for  reprints  is  quite  exhausted  now.  Anyone  who  would  like  to  reprint  the 
article  by  mimeograph  or  xerox  for  personal  use  may  do  so.) 

Another  Request  for  Reprint 

We  would  like  to  use  an  article  from  THE  LINK,  pages  34-36,  of  the 
January  1971  issue  entitled  "Our  Young  Rebels"  by  Raymond  M.  Veh.  We 
would  like  to  use  this  article  in  total. 

This  is  to  be  used  in  our  AWARE  program,  a  discussion  program  for 
Navy  enlisted  men.  This  discussion  program  is  for  Submarine  Base  only 
and  will  be  restricted  here. 

Your  help  is  appreciated. 

— J.  S.  Rogala,  Educational  Services  Officer,  U.  S.  Naval  Submarine  Base, 
FPO  San  Francisco  96610. 
( We  are  happy  to  grant  permission  for  this  use  of  this  article  by  Dr.  Veh. ) 

Wants  Free  Copies 

I  am  writing  for  Sister  Clara,  D.  C,  and  the  Pensacola  Reading  Rack. 
We  are  trying  to  replace  bad  magazines  with  good  reading  material.  In 
1963,  when  we  started,  we  had  just  a  couple  of  "racks."  Now  we  have  over 
80  reading  racks.  .  .  .  We  have  done  much  good,  but  we  need  more  maga- 
zines to  keep  the  racks  filled  all  the  time.  Could  you  favor  us  by  sending 
50  copies  of  THE  LINK  each  month  free? 

— Mrs.  Dorothy  Clemente,  3305  E.  Blount  St.,  E.  P.  H.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
32503. 

(We'd  like  to  honor  requests  like  this  but  our  budget  is  low  and  the 
printer  always  charges  us;  so  does  the  post  office  and  the  like.  Are  there 
friends  who  could  share  money  with  us  to  pay  for  free  copies?  EDITOR. ) 
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A  senator,  who  shall  remain  name- 
less, was  approached  in  the  corridor 
by  a  colleague,  who  asked,  "How 
was  your  speech  at  the  Democratic 
dinner  last  night?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  first  senator, 
with  a  puzzled  look,  "when  I  sat 
down,  the  toastmaster  said  it  was  the 
best  thing  I  ever  did.  Now  I'm  won- 
dering what  he  meant." — C.  Ken- 
nedy in  Quote. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  disturbed  young 
man  to  his  psychiatrist,  "my  prob- 
lem is  that  I  always  dream  about 
baseball.  Nothing  but  baseball." 

"Don't  you  dream  about  girls?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"I  don't  dare,"  said  the  young  man. 
"I'm  afraid  I'd  lose  my  turn  at  bat." 
— Ties. 


"Ask  your  Uncle  Sam  .  .  .  He  takes  all 
I  make!" 


The  minister  was  making  a  parish 
call  and  was  pleased  to  see  such  a 
bright  little  girl.  He  took  her  up  on 
his  lap.  "So  you  can  count?"  he  said. 
"Well,  let  me  hear  you." 

Whereupon  the  little  girl  answered 
with  alacrity,  "One,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  jack, 
queen,  king." — Joan  I.  Welsh  in 
Quote. 

"What's  this  fly  doing  in  my 
soup?"  inquired  the  irritated  diner. 

The  waiter  stood  a  minute  looking 
into  the  soup  bowl:  "Looks  like  the 
backstroke  to  me." — Healthways 
Magazine. 


A  motorist  brought  his  car  into  the 
shop  for  its  1,500-mile  inspection. 
"Is  there  anything  the  matter  with 
it?"  asked  the  service  manager. 

"Well,  there's  only  one  part  of  it 
that  doesn't  make  a  noise,"  said  the 
motorist,  "and  that's  the  horn." — 
PEN  Magazine. 

A  handsome  young  man  from  a 
ranching  area  proposed — and  was 
accepted. 

"What  a  beautiful  ring!"  the  girl 
exclaimed. 

"It  cost  me  six  steers,"  the  bride- 
groom-to-be remarked.  —  Cappers 
Weekly. 


The  groom  is  never  given  a  shower. 
Perhaps  they  feel  he  is  all  washed  up 
anyway. — Salada  Tag  Line. 
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